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Concert Reviews 
Based 
Upon Advertising 


N. Y. Sun and Telegram Inaugurate 
Policy of Limiting Space 
for Critiques 


WO of the most influential eve- 
ning papers in New York City, 
the New York Sun and the New York 
Evening Telegram, have inaugurated 
a policy of “no advertisement, no 
concert review.” In the case of 
the Telegram this policy extends to 
events of major musical interest. With 
the Sun, this is not the case. For all 
the minor concerts and _ recitalists, 
however, the Sun’s music department 
states that “those artists who adver- 
tise will be accorded the courtesy of a 
review. There will be no review of artists 
who do not advertise unless the concerts 
concerned carry sufficient news interest in 
themselves.” 
The Evening Telegram, however, has gone 
a step further. After taking stock of the 
Sun's policy, Mr. Pitts Sanborn, music critic 
of the Telegram, took up the matter with 
the Telegram’s editorial department. Space 
for concert reveiws in the paper was limited 
and has been cut still further this year. The 
Telegram recently adopted the “no ad no 
review” policy which has been strictly en- 
forced. 


Concerts Ignored 


Following the adoption of this policy 
within the last fortnight the concert activities 
of three prominent pianists, Walter Giese 
king, Nikolai Orloff and Mme. Elly Ney, 
an important concert of the Friends of 
Music conducted by Artur Bodanzky of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and half a dozen 
other outstanding events were ignored in the 
Telegram. Minor artists who had advertised 
during this period were accorded the usual 
reviews 

The situation became so acute last week 
that one prominent New York manager, 
representing an eminent pianist who has won 
much distinction in America, actually wrote 
to the Telegram, acknowledging the error ot 
his ways and apologizing for what he termed 
“an oversight” in not using the Telegram’s 
advertising columns. He promised to re- 
form, to advertise in the Telegram if the 
eminent artist he managed was accorded due 
consideration by the music department. It 
was stated that the Friends of Music ad- 
verised their concert last Sunday, and the 
Telegram thereupon reviewed the event. 

Members of the music departments of the 
Sun and Telegram stated that these policies 
were adopted because of limitations of space 
and because reviews of advertisers, in the 
pressure of the season, were often crowded 
out while reviews of non-advertisers re- 
mained in the paper. 


Henderson’s Statement 


Mr. W. J. Henderson, music critic of the 
New York Sun, made the following state 


ment to a_ representative of MusIcAI 
\ MERICA : 

“The concert field in New York City is 
over-crowded. A great many of our con- 


certs are not of syfficient news interest to 
make it worth while for a metropolitan daily 
to devote space to them. The reviewers 
themselves are unable to cover all these 
events adequately during the season. 
“Therefore at the beginning of the present 
season, I inaugurated the present policy of 
the Sun’s music department. Events of 
major musical interest are reviewed whether 
the artists concerned advertise in the Sun 
or not. We find that most of them are 
represented in the advertising columns. 
There were eighteen concert events on a 
recent Sunday, and sixteen of these events 
were represented in the Swn’s advertising 
columns. In regard to minor concerts, how- 
ever, which to my mind are of interest 
chiefly to those immediately concerned in 
(Continued on page 31) 
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IGOR STRAVINSKY 
Whose “Oedipus Rex” Was Given for the First Time in New York on Thursday 


Evening by the Boston Symphony. 


His “Histoire du Soldat” Will Be Performed 


by the League of Composers on March 25. 


Girt Propicy AMAZES CHICAGO 


HICAGO, March 7.—As if in answer 

to San Francisco’s challenge of a Ye- 
hudi Menuhin, Chicago offers a correspond 
ing apparition in the chubby, unaffected 
person of Guila Bustabo, who owns to cele- 
brating eleven birthdays but looks as if the 
statement were an exaggeration. 

Frederick Stock presented her as soloist 
with the Civic Orchestra in Orchestra Hall 
on Feb. 26, assuming the direction of the 
accompaniment himself. The demure littl 
miss vindicated his judgment by a periorm- 
ance of Wieniawski’s arch-difficult F Sharp 
Minor Concerto that was astounding. Every 
attribute of the seasoned virtuoso was_evi- 
dent: a perfect staccato in up and down 
bow, unfailing accuracy in intonation, double 
stops of voluminous tone, a tireless bow 
arm and a left hand of uncanny facility. 

But what is more, all this skill was util- 
ized not for purposes of personal display, 


but for the unaffected purpose of musical 
interpretation. Miss Bustabo’s tone was at 
ill times pure and lovely, and her phrasing 
of a degree of maturity almost unbelievable 
She is a pupil of Leon Sametini. 

Under the direction of Mr. Stock and 
Eric De Lamarter, the orchestra played a 
variety of short compositions with consid- 
erable excellence in details of tone, balance 
and precision. 


Play Strauss “Quixote” 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra in Or- 
chestra Hall, Feb. 24 and 25; Frederick 
Stock, conducting. The program: 
Overture in “Abu Hassan” Weber 
“Don Quixote” : ise . Strauss 
(Salo ‘cello, Alfred Wallenstein solo 
viola, Clarence Evans) 
“A Victory Ball’ 


Excerpts from “Tristan and Isolde’ 


(Continued on page 30) 
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10,500 
in San Francisco 


Largest Indoor Audience City Has 
Known Assembles to Hear 
Boy Marvel 


AN FRANCISCO, March 

The largest in-door concert audi- 
ence ever seen here greeted Yehudi 
Menuhin on his appearance as soloist 
with the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra under Alfred Hertz at the 
fourth of the municipally sponsored 
concerts in the Civic Auditorium on the 
night of Feb. 23. “Packed in like sardines” 
had more than a figurative meaning ! 


- 
ht ames 


Rows 
of chairs were strung so closely together 
that early arrivals had to leave their seats 
and file out into the aisle to allow new- 
comers to reach an inner place. Ordinary 
passing was out of the question, and knees 
were on intimate acquaintance with chair 
backs in front! 

Not only was the seating capacity aug- 
mented to its maximum, which is 10,000 
or more, but scores of standees lined the 
walls. At a modest calculation, there were 
10,500 persons inside. the auditorium—and 
there would have been many more if the 
building had been larger. The S. R. O. 
signs were out for a fortnight before the 
concert; and just one month and one day 
earlier, Yehudi had given his own concert 
in the same place before an audience of 
10,000 at twice the municipal box-office price. 


Give Rimsky Music 


The orchestra opened the program with 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘“Schéhérazade,” the 
beauties of which have never outweighed 
this writer’s antipathy for the Arabian 
Nights’ tales. Concertmaster Piastro played 
the solo passages with glorious tone—and 
the whole was cordially received. 

Sut the audience had come to hear Yehudi 
Menuhin—not the musicalized fiction that 
comprised the first half of the program. 

Following the intermission, A. W. Widen- 
ham, secretary-manager, announced from 
the platform that a flashlight picture was 
to be taken as soon as the soloist and con- 
ductor reached the stage. It was a timely 
warning, as the slightest panic would have 
converted a triumph into a catastrophe. 


Literal “Child’s Play” 


Yehudi and Mr. Hertz came to their 
places, and as Yehudi turned to face the 
camera he reached out and grabbed Mr. 
Hertz’s hand much as if they were starting 
for a walk together. Flash!—the pho- 
tographers removed the cameras—Yehudi 
gave Mr. Piastro his violin for a_ final 
tuning, and then stood motionless while the 
orchestra played the long introduction to 
the Beethoven Concerto. As the solo part 
neared, Yehudi tucked his violin under his 
chin, raised his bow arm, and attacked the 
opening measures with the calm assurance 
and certainty of a veteran demonstrating 
that such things as violin concertos were 
simply and literally “child’s play” to him. 

To one as familiar with the boy’s work 
as is the present writer, Yehudi’s artistry, 
beautiful nuances, and poetic interpretations 
are ever a source of astonishment. His 
technic is well nigh impeccable, even in the 
midst of string trouble such as caused him 
considerable annoyance on this occasion. 
The orchestra’s testimony was meaningful. 
It took the form of a “tusch.” 


Half Hour Recital 


Following the Concerto, and responding 
to demands for encores, Yehudi brought 
Louis Persinger to the stage and straight- 
way gave a half hour recital with piano 

. : . . . “9. 66 
accompaniments—opening with Corelli’s “La 
Folia” and continuing with virtuoso num- 
bers played with that unique artistry which 
beggars explanation. 


Martory M. FIsHer 
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he £ eauge of & om posers Plans a 


Bene ft of Records 


O establish a public library of 

phonograph records, the first of 
its kind in New York, the League 
of Composers will give a benefit per- 
formance in the Jolson Theatre 
March 25 that is to be at once the 
occasion of an important premiére 
and an almost equally interesting 
revival. 

Stravinsky's “L’Histoire du Soldat,” the 
long-heralded chamber opera which has 
had several foreign presentations since its 
premiére in London last summer but has 
not heretofore been heard in its complete 
form in America, will constitute the new 
work on the program. Manuel de Falla’s 
marionet opera, “El Retablo de Maese 
Pedro,” will round out the evening. 

Pierre Monteux, guest conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, will conduct both 
works. 


Valuable Records 


Proceeds are to go toward the establish- 
ment of a permanent library of remarkable 
recordings, of interest to the student, 
teacher, critic or lay auditor, and it is 
planned to house the collection in a special 
room in the New York music library, 121 
East Fifty-eighth Street, whence inter- 
ested persons may go by appointment to 
study this special material in the field of 
the gramophone disc. Thi has now been 
assured, aiter considerable discussion, and 
Miss Dorothy Lawton of the music library 
will be an active proponent in securing a 
sound-proof room where the records may 
be used as in a reference department. 

It is hoped through the establishment of 
the library, to the furtherance of which 
other organizations will be asked to join, 
not only to make immediately available a 
collection of valuable records of a type not 
readily obtainable at the average shop, as 
well as a few which be- 
cause of their universal 
appeal are, but “to stimu- 
late the execution of rec- 
ords of noteworthy musical 
works still unrecorded, and 
to widen public awareness 
of music of real value and 
significance, both European 
and American,” in _ the 
words of Miss Lawton. 


Music of All Nations 


Included in this aim is 
that of assembling the 
music of all nations, primi- 
tive and advanced, including 
specimens alike from the 
musical lore of Scandinavia, 
the Hottentots and _ the 
Esquimo. 

“It is far less difficult to 
find orchestral and chamber 
music recorded than it is 
to obtain primitive Asiatic 
and African tribal music,” 
Miss Lawton says. As part 
of the plan as conceived 
already, a special effort will 
be made to collect records 
of American folk music, 
and where unobtainable, se- 
cure their recording. 

Lazare Saminsky, a mem- 
ber of the executive board 
of the League of Composers, 
who took part in the eth- 
nographic expedition which 
under the direction of Baron 
Horace de Guinzbourg as- 
sembled and recorded folk 
songs and other lore of Rus- 
sian peasants during the 
war, has expressed a belief 
that such a collection as 
outlined will make New 
York a recognized center 
for musical research into 
this department of ethnology. 


By ALDEN BYERS 


The selection of the records, which will 
necessarily wait upon the presentation of 
the operas in the Jolson Theatre, will be 
carried on by a committee as yet unnamed, 
although it is understood that Miss Law- 
ton will be a member and that prominent 
musicians and artists will be asked to serve 
in advisorial capacities. 


“The Soldier’s Tale” 


Stravinsky's work, which is in two 
scenes, calls for three “mimes and an in- 
terpreter, who, dressed like the soldier on 
the stage, sits at a table on the side, drinks 
beer by candlelight and interprets the 
actions and emotions of the characters 
somewhat in the manner of the ancient 
Greek dramatic chorus. Michio Ito, dancer, 
is directing the opera, while Tom Powers 
appears as the narrator, Olin Howland as 
the soldier, Lily Lubelle as the princess, 
and Jacques Cartier as the devil. 

Founded on a story of Russian folk lore, 
“The Soldiers’ Tale” recounts the adven- 
ture of a weary and disillusioned soldier 
returning from the wars,)who, encounter- 
ing the blandishments of the Evil One, suc- 
cumbs, suffers, vindicates himself, only to 
fall victim to a final subtle temptation in 
the end. The poem of the work is by the 
Swedish poet, G. R. Ramuz. 

At times the narrator merely reads the 
story, but again he becomes the protagonist 
of the characters im the plot until, carried 
away by excitement, he jumps up and 
eerily assumes the role of the soldier's 
double. The effect is said to be poignant 
in the extreme, grotesque but searching 

The music, which is “biting, mordant 
humor, grotesque,” according to those who 
have heard it produced in London, Brus- 
sels, Prague, Pilsen and in New York in 
concert form three seasons ago, ts developed 
by a unique orchestral combination of a 
single violin, double bass, clarinet, bassoon, 
cornet a piston, trombone and tympani. 





Don Quixote Gestures Grimlg in a Scene from de 
Falla’s Marionet Play. . 
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“El Retablo” 


De Falla’s marionet 
opera which was first 
produced by the 
League two years ago, 
deals with an episode 
in the adventurous 
life of Don Quixote, 
wherein that pictur- 
esque character, in 
somewhat abrupt, 
though lifesize form, 
breaks spears not 
against windmills but 
marionets, in an effort 
to rescue the lovely 
marionet heroine Me- 
lisendra from the em- 
braces of the Moor. 
It calls for a double 
stage employing life 
size marionets on one 
level and small ones 
on the other. The 
singers, Ruth Rodgers, 
Carl Schlegel and 
Henry. Clancy, ‘ifter- 
pret their roles from 
the pit. Musically the 
work presents a curious blending—an at- 
mosphere that is ancient. and classical, com- 
bined with an orchestration that is distinctly 
of the twentieh century. : 


v7 





Remo Bufano, Creator and Director of the Life-sized 

Puppets Which Are to Appear in “El Retablo de Maese 

Pedro” at the League of Composers’ Benefit Perform- 
ance in the Jolson Theater, March 25. 


Remo Bufano, creator and director of 
marionets ranging in size from thirty inches 
to six feet, will stage and direct.the puppet 
actors of the de Falla opera. 


Mapison CEvesrates 118 


Birrupay oF One BuLL 


. 


ADISON, WIS.; March 7.—This city 

has celebrated the 118th anniversary 
of the birth of Ole Bull, the great Nor- 
wegian violinist. 

Ole Bull lived in Madison for many 
years, and always came back to this city 
to rest between his long concert tours. 

A project on foot now is to move his 
billiard table, which has been in the state 
capital building, to the state historical 
museum. 

The home which Ole Bull occupied in 
Madison is now occupied by governors of 
the state. The house was built by Ole 
Bull’s father-in-law when the violinist, at 
the age of fifty-eight married Sarah C. 
Thorpe, nineteen years old, the daughter of 
a wealthy lumberman of Eau Claire. 


Intended for Ministry 


It had been planned that Ole Bull should 
enter the ministry; but discontented with his 
parents’ decision, he went to Paris where 
he would have greater opportunities to study 
and play the violin. He used the funds 
from his first concert for a trip to Italy, 
where he attracted the attention of Paganini. 

Later he came to America, where his 
ability was speedily recognized. He be- 
came wealthy from his many concert tours, 
but much of his money was lost in business 
ventures and in home-seeking projects. 

The Oleana experiment by which he ex- 
pected to maintain a Norwegian colony in 
Pennsylvania failed at a loss to Mr. Bull of 


more than $25,000, a large sum of money 
tor those days. 

Ole Bull died near Bergen, Norway, on 
Aug. 18, 1880. His funeral was attended 
by more than 25,000 people, including Nor- 
wegian royalty 

C. O. Sxryroop. 





Ole Bull 





Hall Johnson Negro Choir Will 
Reappear March 20 


_The success of the Hall Johnson Negro 
Choir ot twenty mixed voices at its first 
New York recital was so pronounced that 
these singers are to appear again in Town 
Hall on March 20. Their program will in- 
clude “Ride On Jesus,” “Ezekiel Saw De 
Wheel”, “Dis Ole Hammer Killed John 
Henry”, “Did You Read Dat Letter?”, “Fix 
Me Jesus” and “De Ole Sheep Done Know 
De Road.” 





A “Tosca” Benefit 

_At a special matinee performance of 
“Tosca” to be given at the Metropolitan 
Opera House March 13, Leonora Corona, 
Antonio Scotti and. Beniamino Gigli will 
sing, under the direction of Vincenzo Bel- 
lezza. The Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children in Nassau County, Inc., 
is the benefit named. } 
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“TREATING A “TP ueatre AS A KINDERGARTEN 


Russia Vy, ants 


HE most distinctive of the Soviet 

playhouses is the Theatre of 
Juvenile Onlookers in Leningrad, 
combining drama, music, ballet and 
poetry. Though a playhouse of youth 
—as its name betrays—it is by no 
means a children’s theatre in our 
terminology. Its underlying motive is 
that of treating audiences like kinder- 
garten attendants. 


The initiator and sponsor of this original 
stage is Alexander Alexandrovich Briantsev. 
greatest of modern theatrical directors. His 
theory is that play-goers are to be dealt with 
as juveniles who, bored of life’s realism and 
seriousness, wish to see, not realism and 
imitation of actual life, but playful plays, 
and fairy tales, and to feel themselves 
young again. 


Arts Combined 


“The function of the modern theatre is to 
combine drama, music, dancing and imrovi- 
sation after the manner of children in a kin- 
dergarten,” says Comrade Briantsev. With 
this aim in view he has staged a number of 
specially written juvenile plays for the 
adults, such as “Huckelberry Finn,” adapted 
from Mark Twain’s story; “Don Quixote,” 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” etc., all of which 
become plays, musical comedies and ballets 
at the same time. “Let us be children, and 
drop the consciousness of age! Let us at- 
terid a theatre as if it were grandfather’s 
backyard!” is his dictum. 

When I visited the Soviet republic last 
autumn I heard of this unusual playhouse 
and decided to visit it. Located in one of the 
side streets—Mahovaya—the Theatre of 
Juvenile Onlookers looked more like an old 
lecture hall used by provincial missionaries 
in the past century than a modern theatre. 

Entering the auditorium, I stood aghast. 
What I beheld belonged more to the seven- 
teenth century than to ours. It was an old- 
fashioned class-room of the Tenishev School, 
furnished with hard birch-wood seats of the 
Baroque period, arranged in an amphithe- 
atrical order around a huge, sloping semi- 
circular stage of the Elizabethan type. It 
had neither a conventional curtain nor 
scenery as we know these things. Like a 
tremendous platform of the mediaeval come- 
dians and troubadours, this strange stage ex- 
tended from a clearly visible rear wall to the 
first rows of seats—fully one-third of the 
whole auditorium—and was heaped with 
stage properties, blocks, cubes, costumes, 
and parts of primitive scenery. My sensa- 
tion was that of arriving in another world. 
I rubbed my eyes. 


A Strange Stage 


“What is it?” I asked a neighbor, pointing 
at the platform. 

“Tt’s the stage, don’t you see?” he retorted, 
absorbed in the panorama before us. 

I could not call it as a stage, according 
to our customary definitions. There were no 
appliances for modern lighting. Everything 
was bare and chaotic. It was a jumble of 
material, with nothing to suggest consecutive 
art. 

I shook my head and expressed my disap- 
pointment. 

“Oh, but wait until the show begins!” 
said my neighbor. 

Mark Twain’s “Tom Sawyer,” dramatized 
by Boris Zon, was the play of the evening. 
While waiting I looked at the audience. It 
was different from the usual theatre-going 
crowd, and was made up of artists, scholars, 
intellectuals—and about one-third of it con- 
sisted of youths, all grouped in the front 
seats. 

They were all evidently excited, for they 
talked, laughed, moved about and behaved 
like a crowd of noisy children. A distinct 
juvenile note was in the air, irrespective of 
a preponderance of grey-hairs. 





Sold Out in Advance 


The Theatre of Juvenile Onlookers is the 
most popular of the Russian playhouses. It 
is exceedingly difficult to get a ticket on less 
than a month’s reservation. I secured my 
pass only through the courtesy of the di- 
rectorate. 

After seeing the front seats occupied by 


layful ‘Plays, 


Less 


By IVAN NARODNY 





The Scene of “Tom Sawyer” as Given on the Stage of the Theatre of Juvenile 
Onlookers in Leningrad. 


youths from various art and high schools, 
most of whom, I thought, could not afford 
the high ticket price, I asked my neighbor, 
in the next seat, who was evidently one of 
the regular subscribers, the motives of the 
management in giving the best seats to 
young people when they might be sold much 
more advantageously to the general public. 

“Very true,” he replied, “but this is meant 
to be a playhouse for juveniles. Moreover, 
the element of youth is admitted for im- 
portant psychological reasons, as you will 
soon see.” 

The atmosphere of the place was certainly 
juvenile—it was like a typical kindergarten 
gathering. It vibrated with the expectancy 
of playful children. In front of me sat Vera 
Evgeneievna Burenin, one of the most dis- 
tinguished social figures of Leningrad, a lady 
of fifty, yet she had the air of a girl of 
fifteen, excited about the pending fun. 


Play Colonial Themes 


The performance began with a short over- 
ture played by an excellent orchestra of 
twenty-five. The music was reminiscent of 
American colonial themes, such as “Dixie,” 
“Yankee Doodle” and “Suwanee River.” 
While the orchestra continued, the actors be- 
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HE youthful Ernest Krenek, 
somewhat worn out with the ex- 
citement and “strenuosities” resulting 
from some fifty or more first per- 
formances all over Germany and Aus- 
tria of his now world-famous jazz 
opera “Jonny spielt auf,” is on his 
way to Paris for the purpose of find- 
ing recuperation and a change of scene 
and atmosphere in the French capital. 
Asked about his future plans, he replied: 
“I still have some business matters to 
attend to in various German cities, but the 
moment these are settled I shall be on my 
way to Paris. I am inordinately fond of 
this city, and now for once in my life I 
want to study it as I have never had oppor- 
tunity to do so before. As a lonesome 
stranger I often wandered through the 
boulevards and byways of Paris, but this 
time I am being expected by the Austrian 
ambassador Dr. Griinberger, who will in- 
troduce me to the intellectual giants and 
foremost personages of this world capital. 
I want to know these people, not alone 
for reasons of personal interest, but also 
because I hope to secure inspiration for 
further creative work by association with 
them. 

“In May I shall return to Germany. My 
time will then be taken up with the rehear- 
sals of my new triptych of three one-act 
operas, the world premiére of which is to 
take place at the May Festival in Wies- 
baden. I completed this work some time 


gan to file in on the open stage, bowing to 
the audience and gesturing much like the 
mediaeval commedians dell’ arte. 


Talk to Cast 


Youths in the front seats, and adults in 
the rear applauded, cheered and talked to 
members of the cast as to old chums. Cos- 
tumes, lay heaped on the open stage, so that 
the actors’ first concern was dressing and 
make-up. Out of Mr. Volkov emerged 
Tom: from Bugachev, Huck Finn, while 
Mme. Heckel became Becky, and so on. It 
was marvelous how playfully and spontane- 
ously the event moved. By the time the 
orchestra had finished the overture, the 
characters were costumed and made-up 


superbly. 
The next move was to build the scenery 
from material at hand. Like mediaeval 


comedians, the actors of the Theatre of 
Juvenile Onlookers began their show. Every 
thing seemed simple improvisation, yet | 
could see it was extraordinary acting. Sal- 
vini, the celebrated actor, used to say that 
simulated improvisation was the supreme art 
of the stage. 

The actual acting in “Tom Sawyer” be- 
gan as soon as the first scene was built, 


Krenek Gokrs TO Paris 


By HARRY CASSIN BECKER ooo, 
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ago, and am thus enabled to get a better 
perspective of it, so to speak. Neverthe- 
less, I haven’t the slightest idea what effect 
it is likely to have on the public; I am 
just as much in the dark in this respect 
as I was before the productions of my 
earlier operas. So all I can do is to be 
just as curious about what is going to 
happen as any others who are kind enough 
to show an interest in me. 

“The first one-act piece is called “The 
Dictator.’ The second is a bit of a fairy 
tale, and is entitled ‘The Secret Kingdom.’ 
The third is a burlesque operetta, and is 
called ‘Heavyweight.’ Its text is a satire 
on the sport madness of our times: so 
therefore its contents are calculated to bring 
a one-act operetta @ la Offenbach to the 
stage. It was not my intention to convey 
anything out of the ordinary by designating 
the work of an operetta. I have endeavored 
to compose in a cheerful, carefree vein, so 
as to produce scenes which in their entirety 
represent a merry farce. The only differ- 
ence as regards the conventional operetta 
style lies in the circumstance that I have 
constructed the dialogue as readily under- 
stood recitative; the remainder consists al- 
most entirely of jolly dances 

“There is novelty in all three of my one- 
act operas. I have at least attempted to 
find a new form of musical expression. 
Naturally I leave to others to judge how 
far my efforts have been crowned with 
success. 

“My future work plans?—I am fostering 
in my thoughts the idea of a new opera 


(Continued on page 17) 
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which did not take more than five minutes at 
the most. The first scene opened with Tom 
in school. The primitive class room was 
built in the constructively style up blocks 
which lay in heaps on the stage. Great 
blocks they were, of the pattern which chil- 
dren were to build toy castles. 


Spontaneous Make-Believe 


The plays acted in the Theatre of Juve- 
nile Onlookers are, totally different from 
conventional performances. The entire show 
developed as if it were a spontaneous game. 
The so-called “acting” of our dramatic sense 
did not appear in the eight episodes. 

“Here!” said the stage manager in intro- 
ducing the representation, “is a great story 
of Tom Sawyer and Huckelberry Finn, Let's 
see whether we can make an enterta ning 
play out of it, not for anybody to observe, 
but for ourselves to perform and enjoy!” 

The first episode, depicting Tom in school, 
was a funny situation showing a naturally 
alert boy and a_ conventionally scolding 
schoolmaster. It was too elusive for any 
outstanding quotations, rather commonplace 
in dialogue. But in connection with the fu- 
turistic toys, the improvised playing with 
them and frequently inserted impulsive acro- 
batics, dances, songs and what not, it be- 
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Alexandre Briantsev, Director of the 
Theatre of Juvenile Onlookers’ in 
Leningrad. 


came an absorbing new drama, such as the 
modern stage has never displayed. 

The main point in the Theatre of Juve- 
nile Onlookers is that its performances are 
not pretended illusions of life, as it is the 
case with the usual stage. They are childish 
plays, juvenile fun and the “bewitching of 
eyes”; briefly, they suggest everything that 
goes with a kindergarten. But here, the kin- 
dergarten is meant for adults, consequently 
methods are applied that lead the minds of 
the old public to become child-like. 


Changing Conscioushess 


The miraculous thing with the “dramatic” 
twisting of the onlookers’ mind in this Len- 
ingrad theatre is its systematic attack on 
consciousness, so that you lose your sense of 
age, sophistication and feeling for reality. 
All you feel is that you have been bewitched 
back to your childhood days, the days when 
you were eight, ten or twelve. While I saw 
“Tom Sawyer” played by a group of bril- 
liant children, I myself became a child and 
seemed to be taking an active part in 
handling those tantalizing toys on the plat- 
form. Yet the fact remains that the partici- 
pants in this unusual theatre are the most 
dramatically trained actors and actresses of 
Russia, people of age and great training. 

“How do you explain it?” I asked Alex- 
ander Briantsev, the veteran director, after 
the performance. 

“Theatrical hypnotism, mot golubtchik— 
my little doe” he exclaimed. “It is prac- 
tically based» on the principles employed by 
the Hindoo yogis or the Mongolian 
magicians. It is a combination of the visual, 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Pittsburgh Opens 
Sabbath Concerts 


Symphony Society Announces Two 
More Programs; 4000 Hear 
First Event 


PitrspurGH, March 7.—The long-awaited 
concert of the Pittsburgh Symphony Society 
materialized on Sunday evening, Feb. 26. 
Due to prolonged litigation, the Society had 
been prevented from proceeding with its 
plans, but a recent decision of Judges 
Thompson and Miller allowed the Society 
to continue. The Sabbath Association, plain- 
tiffs in the case based on violation of the 
blue laws of 1794, has appealed to the Su- 
perior Court; but in the meantime concerts 
are scheduled for March 25 and April 22,— 
both Sundays. 

It was in the presence of an audience of 
4000, which completely filled the Syria 
Mosque, that the Pittsburgh Symphony So- 
ciety opened its 1928 season. Rehearsed by 
Elias Breeskin, associate conductor and con- 
certmaster, the musicians composing the 
orchestra gave a vitally interesting concert. 
Enthusiasm was rampant. For the third 
time, Pittsburgh citizens answered decisive- 
ly the question of whether they want Sun- 
day orchestral music. 


The Program 


After an invocation by Dr. C. A. Voss, 
pastor of the German Evangelical Church, 
the following program was led by Richard 
Hageman, guest conductor, with Margery 
Maxwell as soprano soloist: 


' 


Overture, “Leonore,” No. 3......+..--++: Beethoven 
‘Depuis le Jour” from “Louise”....Charpentier 

Symphony No. 4.....--sseeseeseseeees Tschaikowsky 
Valse de Concert, Op. 47.............- Glazounoft 
“Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto’’.............- Verdi 
I. “SOE cs svepiccinccecséccsetguan’ Wagner 


As at his last appearance here in 1926, 
Mr. Hageman led his forces ably. His beat 
had precision and he showed imagination in 
his readings. Mr. Hageman generously 
shared the tumultuous applause with the 
happy players. 

Miss Maxwell so entranced her hearers 
that three scores were demanded. 


Wma. E. BeENSWANGER 





Anniversary of “Kreutzer” 
Violinist Observed 


OSTON, March 7.—In commemoration 

of the 125th anniversary of the death 
of George Polgren Bridgetower, the famous 
mulatto violinist of England for whom Bee- 
thoven wrote the “Kreutzer” Sonata, musi- 
cal members of the Allied Arts Players gave 
a candlelight musicale on Feb. 29 in their 
studio in the Gainsboro Building. A dram- 
atic sketch written by Maud Cuney-Hare, di- 
rector of the Allied Arts Center, was pre- 
sented as a scene in a music-room in Vienna. 
The cast included Numa Rousséve, who im- 
personated Bridgetower; William Rhodes, 
a New England Conservatory pupil, as Bee- 
thoven; Celestine Johnson of Boston Uni- 
versity Art School, Countess Guiccardi; 
Irma Rapier of the New England Con- 
servatory, Mile. Grunwald; Doris Edwards, 
New England Conservatory, Theresa Bruns- 
wick; Marie Brown, soprano, Mme. Schén- 
feld; Newman Smith, tenor, Baron Weztlar; 
Leonard Mason, Abt Vogler; Armand 
Boutteé, Count Dehmand; Aurora Edwards, 
Mme. Eliot. Musical numbers were by Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, and Italian and English 
composers of 1800. 

We ds Fe 





2,000 Boston Children Sing in 
Concert 


Boston, March 8.—In connection with the 
convention of superintendents of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, held here 
last week, the music department of the Bos- 
ton public schools gave a festival concert 
with 2,000 school children participating. The 
rogram was given in Mechanics Building 
he chorus was assisted by the Boston Pub- 
lic School Symphony Orchestra, the Boston 
Public School Junior Symphony Orchestra, 
and the Boston Public School Symphony 
Band. There was also a demonstration of 
rhythmic orchestra work and violin class 
work, John A. O’Shea, director of music 
in the schools, had charge of the program. 

W. Jj. P. 
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sounds.” The patent, according to 


assigned to M. J. Goldberg und Séhne G.m.b.H., Berlin, Germany. 
inventor placed on file forty claims for the patentability of his device, one 
of the chief of which is the following: 
tones in accordance with the movemem of the hand, the steps of generating 
electrical oscillations in a circuit and varying the capacitance of a portion of the 
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Théremin Awarded United States Patent for 
Sound-Generating Apparatus 


Val QEStnGr On, March 7.—The United States Patent Office announces 
that a patent has been granted to 
Leningrad, Russia, for “a.method of and apparatus for the generation of 
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Leo Sergejewitsch Théremin, of 
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the Patent Office record, has been 
The 
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“In a method of producing musical 


circuit by movement of the hand in its relation to the circuit.” 
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A. T. Marks 
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Maurice Ravel, and Lisa Roma, Soprano, Who are Touring the United States Giving 
Concerts of Ravel’s Compositions, are Guests of John Barrymore at the United 
Artists’ Studios in Hollywood. 
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Tuesday Musical Society Holds 
Annual Festivity; ’Cellist 
Gives Recital 


San Antonio, Tex., March 7.—The ninth 
annual “follies” celebration of the Tuesday 
Musical Club was held Feb. 21, in the St. 
Anthony Hotel. The program brought for- 
ward a diversity of talent. A song dedi- 
cated to the president, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, 
was written by Mrs. Maury Maverick, and 
set to music by Mrs. Lulu Griesenbeck, su- 
pervisor of music in the public schools. It 
was sung by Ora Witte, with Mrs. Griesen- 
beck accompanying. Mrs. George Murray 
was chairman of the entertainment. 

Taking part were Mrs. Otis Vaughan, 
Mrs. A. M. McNally, Rose August, Dixie 


Kime, Dorothy Caferelli, Lallah Rookh 
Traylor, Dorothy Richter, Grace Wheat, 
Camilla Caferelli, Lucille Klaus. Marynel 


Neilson, Ruth Herbst McDonald, Catherine 
Clarke, Mrs. Stanley Winters, Mrs. Gabriel 
Katzenberger, Mrs. Jesse Oppenheimer, Mrs. 
Orr Campbell, Mrs. S. J. Chandler, Mrs. 
Richard Vanderstratton, Mrs. George G. 
Murray, Mrs. Walter Grothaus, Mrs. Effie 
Decuir, Mrs. W. T. Montgomery, Mrs. 
Eugene J. Fellows, Mrs. Charles H. Treuter, 
Hellen Teagarden Sanders, Mrs. Augusta 
Rowley Rhgdes, Mrs. John Albright. The 


Rochester Plans 


Rocuester, N. Y., March 7.—Roland B. 
Woodward, general secretary of the Ro- 
chester Chamber of Commerce, announces 
a Community Music Festival to be held 
on the evenings of May 3, 4 and 5 in Con- 
vention Hall. Talent of every racial group 
represented in Rochester will appear at this 
event, the first of its kind to be undertaken 
in the city’s history. 

The festival will take place under the di- 
rection of the Council for Better Citizenship 
of the Chamber, and it is estimated that 
between two and three thousand native and 
foreign-born will work together in the pro- 
ject. Choruses, orchestras, bands and solo- 
ists of the high schools, civic luncheon clubs, 
the Eastman School of Music, organiza- 


San Antonio Club Enjoys “Follies” 


we 


accompanists were Mrs. Daniel Groh, Mrs. 
Arch L. Henderson, Mrs. J. J. Loving. 

The Junior Department of the Tuesday 
Musical Club, Lida V. Grosh, chairman, 
gave its annual program devoted to works 
by American composers, recently. Taking 
part were Johanna Belle Steves, Lyllian 
Couch, Laura Kellar, Mary Spang, Merry 
Brendel, pianists, who played compositions 
by Frank Lynes, Ferdinand Himmelreich, 
Homer Grunn, Harold Morris and Mana 
Zucca. Dorothy Rogers sang from Roland 
Farlev’s works. Beta Humbersky sang 
songs by Harry T. Burleigh, Homer Sam- 
uels and Anne Stratton. The accompanists 
were Merry Brendel and Ann Louise Boss- 
hardt. 

Franz Auer, ’cellist. was presented in re- 
cital Feb. 21 in the lyceum course planned 


annually for students and faculty of Our. 


Lady of the Lake College and given in the 
college auditorium. In a program, which 
held Saint-Saéns’ Concerto in E Minor, 
Bach’s Prelude and Fuge for ’cello alone, 
Dvorak’s Caprice de Concert and smaller 
numbers by Chopin, Massenet, Popper, 
Goltermann, Steinfeldt and Kreisler, a true 
tone and sterling musicianship were re- 
vealed. Mr. Auer is associated with the San 
Antonio College of Music. Cecile Stein- 
feldt-Satterfield acted as accompanist. 
G. M. Tucker. 


Unified Festival 

tions of business men and women, societies 
representing all racial groups in the city 
and the University of Rochester will be 
asked to participate. 

Mayor Joseph C. Wilson will be honorary 
chairman, James H. Haste, active chairman, 
and Eugene C. Benton, vice-chairman of 
the Community Festival organization. The 
executive committee has been appointed as 
follows: Eugene C. Benton, chairman; Her- 
man Russell, Roland B. Woodward, Harvey 
F. Remington, Edgar F. Edwards, Arthur 
E. See, James P. B. Duffy, Simon N. Stein, 
A. E. Metzdorf, D. K. Willars, Andrew C. 
Gleason, Judge Nelson E. Spencer, Sol 
Heumann, J. Warren Cutler, John P. Boy- 
lan and Melissa E. Bingeman. 

Mary Ertz WILL. 





New Orleans Calendar 


New Orreans, March 7.—The music 
season here, interrupted by carnival festivi- 
ties, got under way again with Albert Spald- 
ing’s recent concert in the Athenaeum. Le 
Cercle Lyrique ard the Polyhmnia Circle 
gave their monthly concerts on a recent 
evening Both were well attended. The 
New Orleans String Quartet announces a 
series of concerts to be given on March 15, 
April 5 and April 21. W. M. S. 


Schumann Heink Given State Seal 


Sacramento, Cal.. March 7.—Before a 
vast audience on Feb, 21 Ernestine Schu- 
mann Heink sang her farewell concert in 
Sacramento. The concert was given in the 
Sacramento Memorial Auditorium. Gover- 
nor C. C. Young greeted the noted contralto 
at the Capitol and presented her with a 
seal of the State of California in recogni- 
tion of her many unselfish services. 

F. W. 


Portland Is Keen 
to Hear New Art 


Ravel and Pro-Arte Group Are 
Welcomed in Program of 
Modern Works 


PorTLAND, OreE.— March 7.—Maurice 
Ravel, presented by the Portland Chapter of 
Pro Musica, and Pro-Arte, the Belgian string 
quartet, appearing, attracted keenly inter- 
ested audiences. Lisa Roma, soprano, sang 
several groups of Ravel’s songs, the com- 
poser played his piano suite “Tombeau de 
Couperin” and his Sonatine; and directed a 
performance of the introduction and Allegro, 
performed by the following members of the 
Portland Symphony: Ruth Lorraine Close, 
harp; K. B. Knight, flute; B. Diehl, clari- 
net; Edouard Hurlimann and A. M. Schuff, 
violins; Ted Bacon, viola, and Bruno 
Coletti, cellist. A. Annou, L. Halleux, G. 
Prevost and R. Maas, comprising the Pro- 
Arte Quartet, played Haydn’s Quartet, Op. 
71, Brahms’ Op. 51 and Debussy’s Op. 10, 
with unsurpassable co-ordination and rich- 
ness of tone. 


Symphonic List 


Ruth Lorraine Close, harpist, was the 
soloist with the Portland Symphony at a 
morning concert, playing Debussy’s “Danse 
Sacrée” and “Danse Profane” with charm. 
Willem van Hoogstraten conducted the Pre- 
lude to the Third Act of “Lohengrin,” 
Grainger’s “Molly on the Shore,” the Bach 
aria for G_ string, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Flight of the Bumble Bee” and the 
“Prince Igor Dances” by Borodin. 

Florence Macbeth, soprano, assisted by 
George Roberts, pianist, appeared in the 
Chloe Nero Series. Miss Macbeth’s num- 
bers included the Waltz from “Faust” and 
“Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto.” 

Ted Bacon’s String Orchestra of 110 
pieces was heard in an excellent municipal 
program. Most of the members of this or- 
ganization are of high school age. The 
ensemble, led by Mr. Bacon, played num- 
bers by Strauss, Grieg, Torjussen and Wag- 
ner. A double sextet, directed by Marion 
Mustee, and small groupings added variety. 


Pupils Appear 


Violet Smolinsky, pianist; Goldie and 
Samuel Kaufman, violinists; and Marie 
Prez, soprano, gave the February program 
of the junior department of the MacDowell 
Club. They are pupils of Dorothea Nash, 
Walter Bacon and Reatha Fowler Miller. 
Mrs. Ralph Maris and Dorothea Schoop 
were the accompanists. 

Anne Mulheron, head of the Portland 
Public Library, is sponsoring a series of in- 
formal Sunday afternoon _lecture-recitals, 
held in Library Hall. The first, on Schu- 
mann, was given by Dorothea Nash, pianist, 
assisted by Margaret Kennedy, soprano. 

JocELYN FouLkeEs. 





French Composers Occupied 
With New Scores 


pa Feb. 25.—Raoul Laparra is 
working on a new lyrical composition, 
the title of which is to be “Le Tango ct 
la Malaguena.” In May, Laparra’s “La 
Habanera” will be given at the Opéra 
Comique. His “Joueur de Viole” is sched- 
uled for presentation next October. Henri 
Bussr has a new score on the stocks. This 
is called “La Pucelle de Belleville,” and 
the book is by Fernand Noziere. 





Theater Workshop Gives Three 
Plays 
CINCINNATI, Feb. 29.—The Theater 


Workshop of the College of Music, under 
the direction of John R. Froome, Jr., re- 
sumed its special production activities on 
Feb. 14, when three excellent one-act plays 
were presented in the College Auditorium. 
The Theater Workshop is the producing 
studio of students who develop their creative 
talent in the playwriting class. Its special 
mission is to give presentation to their work 
The plays given were “Gray Matter” and 
“Resartus” by Edna Ann Stewart, and a 
farce, “Never Too Old,” by Margaret Mc- 
Clure Stitt. The casts were made up of 


Evans Decamp, Thomas Clifton, Cecil 
Hartzell, Edna Kuntz, Elizabeth Mason. 
Sally Fisher, Margaret Proctor, Evelyn 


Busch, Walter Weidenbacher, Ala Steppler, 
Lucille Shinnick-Medley, Even Barker, 
Durcilla Tye and Howard Bagley. G. D. 
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Memphis Anxious 
to Support Opera 


New Financial Plan Grows Out of 
Deficit Incurred This 
Season 


Mempuis, Tenn., March 7.—In spite of 
artially-filled houses and a deficit of 

,000, which will be paid by guarantors, 
the Memphis Opera Association felt no re- 
gret at having brought the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company to this city for a one-day 
engagement on Feb. 25. Though notice- 
ably small in the spaces of the large hall 
of the Municipal Auditorium, audiences 
were enthusiastic and gave the singers con- 
tinued applause. Mary Garden and Rene 
Maison sang the leading réles in Alfano’s 
“Resurrection” at the matinée, and Rosa 
Raisa and Antonio Cortis were attractions 
in Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels of the Madonna” 
in the evening. Robert Moranzoni con- 
ducted both performances. 

Unemployment, bad business conditions, 
termination of the social season, and Lent 
were assigned as causes for the deficit by 
H. W. Brennan, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Memphis Opera Associa- 
tion 

Immediately following the announcement 
of the deficit, E. E. Buxton, one of the 
members of the association and a local guar- 
antor, suggested a plan by which a stand- 
ing reserve of from $15,000 to $20,000, con- 
tributed by citizens, would offset possible 
losses incurred in the yearly presentation of 
grand opera. Such a reserve would be re- 
plenished by guarantors after any deficit 
was paid out of the reserve fund. The 
plan, by which it is hoped to assure opera 
for Memphis in the future, also provides 
for a committee of non-contributory mem- 
bers who would undertake the task of 
stimulating popular interest in opera. 

Steps are being taken at present to ascer- 
tain if there is sufficient local interest to 
finance opera for next winter. 

Bapette M. Becker 


“Elijah” Sung by 
Kansas City Club 


Civic Choral Organization Is Suc- 
cessfus in Presenting Men- 
delssohn Music 





Kansas City, Kan., March 7.—The Civic 
Choral Club gave a creditable performance 
of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” on Feb. 28, after 
only ten weeks’ rehearsals. This was the 
second of three programs to be given this 
year. The chorus displayed the results of 
much hard work on the part of Earl Rosen- 
berg, its conductor. 

The role of Elijah was interpreted by 
Rollin Pease, baritone of Chicago, who 
specializes in this music and who imbued 
it with much significance. Two excellent 
singers heard for the first time in this city. 
were Meribah Moore, soprano, and Alice 
Moncrieff, contralto of the University of 
Kansas at Lawrence. Their roles stood out 
with great clarity. The tenor was Myron 
Taylor, of Kansas City Conservatory, whose 
vocal capabilities for the rdle of Obadiah 
were recognized. 

Verne Hutson, boy soprano from Grace 
and Holy Trinity Episcopal Church, Kansas 
City, Mo., appeared in a dialogue with 
Elijah; a trio was composed of Ruth Frye, 
Iona Klock, Marie Ryan in the double quar- 
tet were J. Fletcher Wellemeyer, president 
of the club; Bertha Schoenfeld-Fuchs, Mrs. 
Herbert M. Fry, Mrs. Robert M. Riley, 
Dr. C. A. Bohl, Mrs. C. H. Badger and 
C. L. Sherwood. 

_ The Kansas City Kansas Junior College 
Orchestra, assisted by several players from 
Wyandotte High School, with Mrs. E. W. 
Henry as accompanist for the chorus, took 
part in the performance, which was given 
in the Wyandotte High School Auditorium. 
FrepericK A. Cooke. 





Theatre Organists’ Society 
Formed in New Orleans 


NEW ORLEANS, Feb. 22.—With a 
small inaugural membership, but with 
a plan for a drive to increase its numbers, 
the Society of Theatre Organists of New 
Orleans is organized. Officers are: Ed Lar- 
mann, president; John Hammond, vice- 
president; Mercedes LeCorgne, secretary, 
and William Whitmore, treasurer. “— 











Los AnceLes, March 4.—Ernestine Schu- 
mann Heink’s second and farewell appear- 
ance in the Philharmonic auditorium, on 
the evening of Feb. 25, was made before 
an audience that filled the house to ca- 
pacity. It mattered little what the diva 
sang, or if she sang at all; a smile or a 
gesture was enough to precipitate an af- 
fectionate uproar. But she did sing, and 


better than on some former occasions, 
although she begged apologies for her 
throat. 


It was after the first group that L. E. 
Behymer, impresario, brought the diva be- 
fore the curtain, and in the name of fifty- 
one clubs, representing nearly 75,000 mem- 
bers, presented her with a testimonial of 
their appreciation. Mr. Behymer _§re- 
minded Mme. Schumann Heink of her first 
visit to Los Angeles, twenty-five years ago. 

In a short reply, Mme. Schumann Heink 
reiterated her desire to help American girls, 
ending with the warning remark that she 
would “teach them several things!” 

Florence Hardeman, violinist, and Kath- 
erine Hoffmann, accompanists, were the 
assistants. 


Orchestral List 


Sunday’s afternoon orchestral concert had 
the added attraction of Nelle Gotthold, Los 
Angeles soprano, as soloist. Miss Gotthold 
chose two songs by Strauss, “Cecelie” and 
Serenade, and Briinnhilde’s “Cry” from 
“Die Walkiire.” She revealed a voice of 
rich quality and ample volume, and exhibited 
sincere feeling. 

Georg Schneevoigt led the players with 
his accustomed verve and stimulating zeal 
in several numbers of popular appeal. These 
included Schubert’s music to “Rosamund,” 
Glazounoff’s “Ruses d’Amour,” the inci- 
dental music to Mendelssohn’s “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” and the Over- 
ture to Wagner’s “Rienzi.” A _ capacity 
audience attended. 

The Zoellner String Quartet presented 
another in its series of Biltmore musicales 
on the evening of Feb. 27, with Beethoven's 
Opus 18, No. 6, coming in for a goodly 
share of the players’ attention. While this 
ensemble is decidedly eclectic in its tastes, 
as shown by its inclusion of Casella’s “Fox- 
trot,” it remains an inescapable fact that 
it is in the classics that the members play 
with their greatest refinement of style and 
depth of understanding. There were also 
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Boston, March 7.—Members of the Bos- 
ton Sinfonietta, Arthur Fiedler, conductor, 
with Pauline Danforth, pianist, did them- 
selves proud on February 29 before an 
audience that taxed the seating capacity of 
Jordan Hall. The program in the main 
was modernistic; it included Schénberg’s 
“Verklirte Nacht,’ Stravinsky’s “Ragtime,” 
“Ragtime,” the Concertino for piano and or- 
chestra by Honegger and Hindemith’s 
“Kammermusik.” As piano soloist, Miss 
Danforth shared honors with Mr. Fiedler, 
who conducted with authority and in a vein 
that pleased the most fastidious. The 
Stransky, Hindemith and Honegger works 
were heard for the first time in Boston. 


Alexander Kelberine, pianist and pupil of 
Siloti, made his Boston debut in Jordan Hall 
on Feb. 23, presenting an unusual program. 
Few pianists will list the Organ Prelude in 
G Minor, the Prelude and Fuge in F Minor, 
Sicilienne, and Siloti’s arrangement of the 
Chaconne of Bach. Mr. Kelberine also 
played Beethoven’s Sonata in D Minor, 
numbers by Liszt, Medtner and Skriabin and 
a Chopin Nocturne. 

It is seldom we hear a pianist of such re- 
markable talent as Mr. Kelberine’s. His 
playing of Bach, and especially of the Cha- 
conne, was orchestral. His technic was a 
powerful clarity. At_times he exaggerated 
nuances, but deserves high praise for his 
originality. 

Henri Deering, pianist, made his Boston 
début in Jordan Hall on Feb. 21. His pro- 
gram included the organ Prelude and Fugue 
in A Minor of Bach, Prelude, Aria and 
Finale of César Frank, “Le Tombeau de 
Couperin” of Ravel and the Chopin B 
Minor Sonata. Mr. Deering’s playing of 
Bach and Franck was a disappointment. In 
“Le Tombeau de Couperin,” however, his 
ability was evidert. In the Forlane and 
Rigaudon especially, did Mr. Deering show 
his understanding of Ravel. 


Los ANGELANS Greer Dia 


By HAL DAVIDSON CRAIN ve 








numbers for two violins, and a closing quar- 
tet by Ivanoff. The audience was large and 
included the foremost music lovers of the 
city. 

Lectures On Operas 


Ethel Graham Lynde has been giving a 
series of lecture-recitals in Barker Brothers 
Auditorium on the various works in the 
Los Angeles répertoire of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, which opens its engage- 
ment in Shrine Auditorium on the evening 
of March 5. Cadman’s “A Witch of 
Salem” has proved one of the most popular 
offerings. One afternoon was devoted to 
the three operas in which Mary Garden 
will appear, “Resurrection,” “Le jongleur de 
Notre Dame” and “Sapho.” 

Josef Borisoff, violinist, was heard in a 
recital at the Cumnock School, with which 
he has recently become affiliated. 

Hat Davipson Crain 





Emanuel Ondricek, Czech Violinist and 


Composer, Who Recently Directed a 
Program of Slavic Music as Guest Con- 
ductor of. the People’s Symphony 

Orchestra in Boston. ° 





Recent News Or Bosron Concerts 


www By W. J. PARKER 


The Fifth International Music Festival 
held under the auspices of the Community 
Service of Boston, Inc., and the Women’s 
Municipal League, with co-operating or- 
ganizations, including the Women’s Cosmo- 
politan Club, Women’s Educational Associa- 
tion, National Civic Federation and groups 
representing foreign musical clubs, took 
place in Symphony Hall on the afternoon of 
Washington's Birthday. Elliot Wadsworth 
presided. 

The cosmopolitan audience acclaimed 
Commander Richard E. Byrd, U. S. N., who 
made the awards. Commander Byrd 
awarded the first prize, a purse of $250, to 
the Polish Choir, which was led by Anthony 
Nurczynski, in the contest between the 
Finnish, German and Polish groups. The 
judges were Malcolm Lang, Thompson 
Stone, and Harrison Potter. The second 
award, a purse of $200, was received by the 
Lettish Choir, led by Robert Stiefel. The 
program also included a series of Scottish 
dances under the direction of Gladys 
Graham. 

A feature of the program was the enter- 
tainment furnished by a delegation of sea- 
men from the United States Naval Training 
Station, Newport, R. I. They gave popular 
songs of the sea, a group of chanties and 
descriptive songs. 

Pupils from the voice studio of Arthur 
Wilson gave a concert performance of “The 
Sunset Trail,” by Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man, before a representative audience in the 
music room of the Women’s Republican 
Club on the morning of Feb. 23. The con- 
cert was relative to the first performance in 
this city of “The Sunset Trail” in the 
Hollis Street Theatre by the American 
Opera Company. Mr. Wilson conducted, 
and Reginal Boardman played the piano. 
The cast included Dorothy George, Robert 
Paul, Walter Beebe, Morris Brown, Perci- 
val Dove, Arthur Fleming, Harry Delmore, 
Lewis Page. 


Britishers Heard 


in San Francisco 


English Singers Make Début in In- 
timate Program; Children 
Like Symphony 


San Francisco, March 7.—The English 
Singers made their San Francisco début in 
the Civic Auditorium, via Selby Oppen- 
heimer’s concert series on Feb. 24. A per- 
formance and program of so intimate a 
nature is scarcely heard to advantage in 
an auditorium that covers a city block, even 
if the most distant regions have been cur- 
tained off and the capacity reduced to 5,000. 

The charm of much of the program was 
largely lost to persons seated more than a 
dozen rows from the stage; but the humor 
carried further—as is its wont!—and the 
second half of the concert, with Italian 
street cries, folk-songs, and madrigals of 
the lighter type, found the audience more 
responsive and duly appreciative. 


For the Children 


The fourth of the children’s symphony 
concerts under the direction of Wheeler 
Beckett presented the intricacies of the 
oboe, flute, and French horn (with demon- 
strations by Messrs, Addimando, Linden, 
and Hornig, respectively) to a large aud- 
ience in the Curran Theatre. On this pro- 
gram were the second movement of the 
First Symphony by Beethoven, two excerpts 
from Humperdinck’s “Hansel and Gretel,” 
Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite No 1 and Men- 
delssohn’s “Ruy Blas” Overture. The aud- 
ience joining in singing the symphony theme 
and the Prayer from the Humperdinck 
opera. 

John Powell played for the Elwyn Series 
audience in the Scottish Rite Hall recently, 
devoting his program to Vivaldi, Beethoven, 
Schumann and _ Liszt. 

Maryory M. FIsHEr 





Wind Ensemble Reorganizes 


San Francisco, March 7—The Wind 
Instrument Ensemble has come to a parting 
of the ways insofar as its present personnel 
is concerned. Lulu J. Blumberg, manager, 
asserts that this unique ensemble is being 
reorganized and that the third concert, 
scheduled for April, will reveal a new 
alignment. 
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A capacity audience greeted Leo Reisman, 
conductor of a local jazz orchestra when he 
gave a program of blues, rag-time and syn- 
copation in Symphony Hall 6n Feb. 19. This 
concert was somewhat of a novelty for 
Bostonians—Paul Whiteman being the only 
other musician so far with the courage to 
present a like program in Symphony Hall. 
This concert was accepted with much ap- 
plause and occasional whistles by a motley 
audience. The hall was completely dark to 
allow the lighting to be centered on the 
stage, so that the audience kept itself in- 
formed concerning the program by means of 
cigarette lighters until the ushers became 
apprehensive. Thereafter the numbers were 
announced by Mr. Reisman. 

Besides Johnny Dunn as trumpet soloist, 
and in addition to the appearance of Rube 
Bloom at the piano in his “Soliloquy,” 
played at this concert for the first time in 
Boston, there was “Clowns” by Charles 
Martin Loeffler, written for this concert 
and dedicated to Mr. Reisman, with the 
composer present to acknowledge the con- 
tinuous applause. 

“Three Shades of Blue” and “Mississippi 
Suite’ by Ferdie Grofe were played. 
Handy’s “Aunt Hagar’s Blues” with Johnny 
Dunn as soloist was amusing. Gershwin’s 
“The Man I Love,” an Overture consisting 
of themes from Tchaikovsky; the Volga 
Boatmen’s Song, arranged by Arthur 
Lange “Shady Tree” by Walter Donaldson, 
and “Sunrise” by Cliff Friend, an amusing 
version of Grieg’s “Morning,” were included 
in the list. 

The program ended with W. C. Handy’s 
“St. Louis Blues,” perhaps the bluest and 
the jazziest piece played. The “Rhapsody in 
Blue” was an anticlimactic encore. 

Margaret Hamilton, pianist, gave a pro- 
gram in Jordan Hall Saturday afternoon, 
Feb. 18. She played music by Respighi, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Debussy, Medtner, 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Concerts and Opera 


The Wanamaker “Cappella” 


A! the Metropolitan Opera House on the 
evening of February 28 there was given 
“a grand gala concert |with a cappella, 
formed in honor of the great master makers 
of the world, playing instruments from the 
Rodman Wanamaker collection, accompan- 
ied by the combined stringed instrument 
players of the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
the Philharmonic Society of New York.” 
This impressive conglomeration was con- 
ducted by Tullio Serafin, leading Italian 
conductor at the Metropolitan. This truly 
extraordinary body of instruments made use 
of Mr. Wanamaker’s entire possessions along 
the line of rare old violins, violas, cellos, and 
basses, including the world famous Stradi- 
varius known as “The Swan.” The concert 
was given under the honorary auspices of 
the Italian Ambassador, Nobile Giacomo de 
Martino, and a distinguished committee. 

The program was appropriately given over 
to unhackneyed great music of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. There were 
Concerti Grossi of Handel, Locatelli and 
Corelli; an Andante for strings, harp and 
organ by Geminiani; the slow movement 
from the Double Violin Concerto of Bach 
and the familiar Air from the same com- 
poser’s D Major Suite, and, as a grand 
finale, his D Minor Triple Piano Concerto. 
The soloists were Scipione Guidi and Mischa 
Mischakoff for the violins, and Rudolph 
Ganz, Olga Samaroff and Ernest Schelling, 
pianists. The list’s only representation from 
a recent composer was afforded by two 
movements from Bossi’s “Intermezzi Gol- 
doniani.” 

Tonal opulence of a wondrously contenting 
quality was wafted from the “cappella” by 
the understanding Mr. Serafin. Indeed, such 
a concentrated glow of lovely sound has 
never before in their experience soothed these 
unworthy ears for such an extended length 
of time. In addition to the natural beauties 
which those concerned in the proceedings 
caused to be revealed, we had also the 
benefit of a great many superior musician- 
ships, much fine music and an animated 
spirit to govern. Detailed discussion of the 
various performances would result in a string 
of carefully equalized commendatory re- 
marks. Let us therefore be content to re- 
mark that the co-operation of the master 
luthiers, some master composers, and some 
good musicians resulted in an evening of 
treasurable entertainment. 


WwW. S 


A Matinee “Walkiire’’ 


HE Metropolitan’s afternoon Wagner 

series continued apace on the first day 
of March with a spirited recounting of “Die 
Walkiire,” which on this occasion batle 
Metropolitanites a steamy season’s farewell. 
The performance was in many respects 
superior to those which have been dispensed 
of late, although “Walkiire,” seems, on the 
whole, to be one of the management’s best 
bets. The chief i improvements of last week’s 
performance lay in the surprisingly good 
work vouchsafed by Mr. Laubenthal, the 
Siegmund, by Miss Mueller, the Sieglinde, 
and by Mr. Bodanzky, who was ap- 
preciably on his mettle and brought forth 
things in the score about which he is not 
always so solicitous. Mr. Laubenthal sang 
for the greater part of his allotted time with 
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a vibrant freedom that did something like 
justice to his fine voice. The decorative 
Miss Mueller, who is singing this year in a 
mellow style hitherto unsuspected, gave of 
her best. 

Mr. Bohnen, appearing as Wotan, was in 
the most jovial of moods; not even Fricka, 
appearing in the person of Julia Claussen, 
was able to depress him for more than a 
few moments. His conduct throughout was 
such as to suggest a spirit of Good, Clean 
Fun, an idea which was born out to further 
success by dint of the attitudes adopted by 
his arms, which projected themselves out- 
wards in gestures of Rotarian good will. 
Furthermore he was not in voice. Mme. 





Artur Rodzinski of Philadelphia, Who 


Conducted the New York 
Last Week During Mr. 
Tliness. 


Symphony 
Damrosch’s 


Claussen dealt intelligently with the mat- 
ters confronting her. 

To Mme. Easton went many of the after- 
noon’s honors, for a Briinnilde of unusual 
persuasiveness and one who animated her 
scenes with the thoughtful artistry of the 
sincere. The soprano has, perhaps, never 
before gotten so near to the ideal conception 
of Wagner’s heroine. Mr. Gustafson was 
the Hunding. 

The Walkiiren octet continues to care- 
fully conceal all evidences of possible re- 
hearsals.—W. S. 


Rodzinski Conducts 


HE New York Symphony, Artur Rod- 


zinski, conducting; Nina Koshetz, 
soprano, soloist; at Carnegie Hall, March 
2, evening. The program: 

Overture to “CTC .. ic. vccccccs cones Weber 
ee SO TD ME bicep sincncquses Borodin 
Mme. Koshetz 
ET “SU | GDiscececeesncsseees Tchaikovsky 
NED « wanhbdencendanescesistes’ Rachmaninoff 


Reverie and Dance from 

“The Fair of Sorotchinsk’’.....Moussorgsky 

Suite from “Petrouchka’’............ Stravinsky 

Prelude to “Die Meistersinger’’.. .. Wagner 

From his accustomed post as assistant con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra came 
Artur Rodzinski last week, to temporarily 
fill the spot on the New York Symphony 
podium left vacant by the continued illness 
of Walter Damrosch. Somewhat familiar 
to us already by virtue of his appearances 
at the helm of the Quaker players when Dr 
Stokowski’s working arm developed neuritis, 
Mr. Rodzinski had, perhaps, his best oppor- 
tunity for personal revealment on this later 
occasion. The program had been changed 
somewhat from that originally planned by 
Mr. Damrosch, so that we presume we heard 
Mr. Rodzinski as he wished to be heard. 

An individual and spirited conductor, with 
some ideas about the music he plays, Mr. 


Reviewed By William Spier 
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Rodzinski provided a concert of unusual 
stimulation and one which allowed the New 
York Symphony to show a good deal about 
the stuff of which it is made. And it is very 
good stuff, too. “The “Oberon” was a bit 
nervous and rough in spots; it seemed for- 
eign to Mr. Rodzinski’s musical instincts. 
The symphony was quite another matter, 
for here the conductor was speaking a 
language fluently. He spoke it so easily 
at times that he succumbed to an inclination 
to dwell upon certain syllables. The lyric 
theme in the strings which follows the 
motto at the outset he took a good deal more 
languorously than we are accustomed to find 
it. There were other instances of delibera- 
tion not capitalized by tradition. By some 
of these we gained new conceptions un- 
deniably ; and we were genuinely interested 
throughout. So, too, with the “Meister- 
singer” vorspiel, which, however, received 
a performance more in conforming with 
others best known to us. From this exhibi- 
tion we would characterize Mr. Rodzinski 
as a conductor of enthusiasm and force, one 
of a certain refreshing vitality, and one with 
a very definite talent for making things 
“sound.” 

Mme. Koshetz, though she committed a 
modicum of vocal sins, brought a marvelous 
sense of Russia and Russianism to the music 
she sang. Especially with the sumptuous 
Yarashavna air from the ever-greater 
“Prince Igor” did she work miracles of re- 
creation. W.S 


Lucie Caffaret Plays 


MOST personable young woman, Lucie 

Caffaret by name and “Distinguished 
Parisian Pianist” by profession, inaugurated 
her first American tour, given under the 
auspices of the French Association for the 
Expansion and Exchange of Art, with a 
Town Hall matinée recital on February 28. 
A considerable audience heard and saw her 
with evident enjoyment. 

Like so many women pianists, and like 
the great majority of French pianists of 
either sex, Miss Caffaret has a set of very 
agile fingers which do just what they are 
told—and quite competently, too. In fact, 
the musical life of Miss Caffaret (like that 
of so many women pianists and like the 
great majority of French pianists of either 
sex) revolves principally about her dexter- 
ous digits. A most intelligent and inher- 
ently tasteful performer, this young artist 
made effective use of her sturdy equipment. 
She had the music at her fingers’ ends, so 
to speak. Which was all very well for the 
second half of her program, but hardly suf- 
ficed for the A Minor Organ Prelude and 
Fugue of Bach-Liszt and the Handel Var- 
iations of Brahms. There were moments 
of pretty tone and small delicately chiselled 
phrase in these, but there were also moments, 
far too many of them, when ridiculously 
inapropros dynamics and tempi destroyed 
any possible design and significance. The 
Brahms was mainly an exhibition of un- 
comfortable speed and prodigious strength. 

Perhaps the fact that Miss Caffaret’s best 
performances were those of works with a 
meringue-glace character is some measure 
of her artistic stature. Nevertheless there is 
a distinct place in the scheme of things for 
what she has to offer. She played a Fauré 
barcarolle most charmingly and she dashed 
off the Valse-Etude of Saint-Saens with 
genuine and rare bravura. In a program 
chosen with an eye to Miss Caffaret’s par- 
ticular attributes, she should be utterly de- 
light ful. W. S. 


Toscanini Has a Soloist 


HE second membership concert for the 
benefit of the orchestra pension fund 
took place at Carnegie Hall Mondav eve- 
ning February 27. Leo Schulz, cellist. as- 
sisted. Arturo Toscanini conducted. The 
program: 
Overture to “Anacreon”’. ™ .. Cherubini 
Concerto in A Minor, No. 1, 
a Saint-Saens 
Leo Schulz 
“A Siegfried Idyle” .;.......... 
Sie ried’s Death and Funeral 
Music from “Gétterdammerung” W: 
Prelude and Finale, “Tristan anc / = 
Tsolde”’ COCO OSE SE se eseseorerses 
Overture to 


We believe that Mr. Schulz enjoys the 
unique distinction of being the first soloist 
to play in New York with orchestral ac- 
companiment wafted by the magic Baton of 





the Metropolis 
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Maria Tubau, Spanish Singing Actress, 
Who Was One of the Week’s Debutants. 


the great Toscanini. That he was fully 
cognizant of this privilege was quite ap 
parent by the beaming radiance of his 
manner and the heart-warming gusto with 
which he played. Few of the younger men 
could have equalled the secure command of 
the instrument and his abandoned ease and 
none could have surpassed the sincerity and 
faith in his art which this veteran succeeded 
in projecting. Toscanini’s share in the per 

formance made one glad that Saint-Saens 
had written a concerto for the cello in a 
minor, revealing ineffable grace and charm 
heretofore only half suspected in its con 
tent. 

Superlatives have long ago been exhausted 
in speaking of Mr. Toscanini. The reverence 
wtih which he is acknowledged by all musi 
cians makes it seem presumptuous to prais¢ 
him, much less to find fault. 

To one, however, it seems that his won 
drous alchemy failed to transmute th 
Cherubini Overture into even a semblance of 
es In this instance, at least, the art 
lavished so unsparingly seemed a total waste 

His performances of Wagner are of 
course history. The funeral music played 
in Toscanini’s slow tempo by a lesser man 
would crumble into ruins. With Toscanini 
it becomes an impassioned unit of over 
whelming intensity. The “Tristan” excerpts 
which followed placed in juxtopostion to 
the foregoing seemed almost too much far 


the nerves of the exhausted listener—A. R 


Début of Maria Tubau 


ARIA TUBAU made her American 

début in Town Hall Saturday after 
noon March 3d, before an appreciative audi 
ence. The singing range of her voice is not 
exceptionally wide, yet Senorita Tubau per 
fectly delivers the songs she elects to inter- 
pret. She has moreover the saving grace of 
a delightful sense of humor, of which there 
is sufficient evidence as the program pro- 
gresses, for her offerings are never dull and 
always hold the interest 

“Fado carino” by Orejon was a spirited 
song of Portugal which Senorita Tabau 
colorfully rendered. The Argentine “A la 
luz del candil” by Flores however seemed 
to be only of the pampas insofar as one 
observed the handsome gaucho costume that 
the singing actress wore. It was necessar) 
to repeat Orejon’s “Es el Coemo” for its 
engaging frankness. In contradistinction to 
the other numbers, in which Senorita Tubau 
displayed a handsome presence, was the pic 
ture of the peasant girl lost in the streets of 
Madrid. This was realistically sung to 
Teres’ “Ya me perdi.” 

Other numbers which Senorita Tubau in 
terpreted, with an ever renewed originality, 
were Padilla’s “Mirame siempre” and “E! 
Relicario,” Mondino’s “Maula,” Reyna’s “La 
sota soy you,” “Son unos benditos,” and 
“La tarde del corpus,” Orejon’s “Reproches,” 
Burrill’s “Ni contigo,” Rodriquez’ “Mocos 


(Continued on page 31) 


More fo Be Said About 
Concerts 


Additional reviews of the New 
York concerts and concert news will 
be found on pages 26, 27 and 31, while 
a report of recent records begins on 
page 4. 
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The Czech’s Bad Boy of Modern Music 


EW YORK is fond of Pointing 
With Pride to itself as a great 
musical metropolis, or often enough as 
the musical metropolis, but to the ob- 
server who happens not to be influ- 
enced by the native’s habit of believing 


that statistics in six figures settle 
everything, the flamboyant gesture 


remains a gesture. There are so many 
aspects of musical life in New York 
which belie its complaisant assumptions 
that one can’t help thinking its glibly ex- 
pressed opinion of its importance to be 
merely the bravado intended to quiet a self- 
conscious and uneasy suspicion that it is 
still a good deal of a provincial musical 
outpost. It is still bothered with cultural 
growing pains, although refusing to admit it, 
and its continuous recourse to the grandilo- 
quence of how much money it spends on 
music, how many concerts it gives and how 
many thousands of people go to hear them 
seems to be a symptom of the nettling af- 
fiction. ; 

It isn’t our intention to become exhaustive- 
ly garrulous about this affair today, although 
it crooks a pleasantly beckoning finger at us, 
but only to touch one phase of it, something 
that bobs up in our mind more or less often 
every winter. This phase of the town's 
abiding provincialism consists in the length 
of time it takes for so much new music and 
so many new figures among contemporary 
composers to become known here. Years 
pass before anyone will visé their musical 
passports. One scarcely discovers the ex- 
istence of young composers or what they 
have written until both are close to middle 
age; and even older music sometimes waits 
a long while before it crosses the ocean. 

Today, for instance, the Metropolitan 
Opera House is giving the. American 
premiere of Puccini’s “La Rondine” (“The 
Swallow”), eleven years after it was first 
done in Europe, and in Monte Carlo at that. 
It may be of no great importance and hap- 
pily we should all be able to eat our four 
or five meals a day until the end of the 
semester if we never heard it at all : but 
the point seems to be that even if it is of 
no importance, it shouldn’t have taken eleven 
years before we were permitted to find it 
out. 

The Metropopiltan is customarily slow, 
should one say, cautious, about these 
things: but orchestral conductors, the di- 
rectors of chamber ensembles, and of course 
most flagrant of all, pianists and violinists 
ind singers are almost equally chary of help- 
ing us to learn what is going on in the 
world. To give chapter and verse about 
the matter would be simple, but very lengthy 
and somewhat laborious, nor does it appear 
to be particularly needful, so well is it 
known to anyone whose business it is to 
follow closely one music season after an- 
other in New York. 

A single instance of this kind of tardiness 
will content us—and very likely the reader 

as a current example of the general re- 
luctance to keep step hereabouts with the 
rest of the parade abroad. There has been 
travelling over Europe since the end of the 
war a young Bohemian named Erwin Schul- 
hoff, who has written a very respectable 
quantity of music and is said to be a far 
more than respectable pianist besides. He is 
already thirty-four years old but we venture 
to believe that probably not more than a few 
hundreds of people in New York have ever 
heard so much as his name. And yet his 
music—some of it, in any event—is among 
the freshest, liveliest and most airily fascin- 
ating to be met with in the contemporary 
output. , 

So far as we know, only two pieces of 
Schulhoff’s have ever been played here and 
each of them only once. Something over 
two years ago, the New York Quartet in- 

roduced his “Five Pieces,” also called 
Divertimento,” for the four strings; and 
the other evening the Flonzaleys, at their 
final concert of the season, brought forward 
he first of the young man’s two quartets. 
Both are so full of high spirits, of pointed 
invention and are so fetchingly made that 
me might suppose orchestral conductors and 
ther people as well would begin thinking 
about him for something to spice their pro- 
*rammes with. But one might suppose any- 
thing of the sort quite foolishly, for the 
thing doesn’t work that way. In another 
ear or two somebody will perhaps play the 
‘Five Pieces” over again and a year or so 
later somebody else will play the first quar- 
tet once more. In the meantime Schulhoff 
will go on travelling about Europe and writ- 
ing more music and then, when he is 
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approaching fifty, very likely New York 
will begin really to hear about him and 
will have a chance at last to listen to some 
considerable part of his music. 

That is more or less what has already 
happened in the case of Igor Stravinsky, 
whose “Rite of Spring” was not heard here 
until something like ten years after it was 
written; that is likewise what has happened 
in regard to Arnold Schoenberg, the larger 
part of whose music is, as a fact, still gen- 
erally unfamiliar unknown here; equally to 
Bela Bartok, only now, at forty-seven, ob- 
served to be of some importance in New 
York; to Paul Hindemith, Vittorio Rieti 
and dozens of others, just as it is also the 
same thing that occurred a number of years 
ago in the case of Debussy and Ravel. We 
are still indeed out of the main current; 
still an eddy, if a large one, in the stream 
and it still takes a long time for things to 
float into our ken. 

But Schulhoff is especially worth knowing. 
He is the Czechs’ bad boy among the 
modernists, a lad who takes some relish in 
cutting a caper in music, who brings humor 
into it—a sauce it needs so badly. Plenty 
of the older music of course holds gayety and 
sprightliness, joyousness and even jocosity. 
But this is really infectious humor, the sort 
of thing that you can smile broadly over 
because it actually tickles the risibilities. It 
is, moreover, amiable and not, like so much 
of the modernist brand, bitter or grim. It 
is not so much irony as fun. 

Consider merely the titles of some of his 
works. There is, for instance, the “Thirty- 
two Absurd Variations on an Equally Ab- 
surd Theme,” written for orchestra. It is 
an acidulous burlesque on the _ endlessly 
futile variation form and, although we have 
never heard it, it ought to be most amusing 
for it was so good a burlesque that the 
Germans, to most of whom this form is 
still sacrosanct, haven't been able to see the 
joke in it. When it was first played at a 
festival in Bochum, in Westphalia, the Ger- 
mans present started what they pleasantly 
call a hodllenlarm,”’ which may be freely 
translated as a heluva racket, and chased 
Mr. Schulhoff, who was present, out of the 
hall. 

Then there is also what he calls a “gro- 
tesquerotic” suite on the subject of “Don 
Juan”; “Six Ironies” for piano, four hands; 
three pieces for unaccompanied contrabas- 
soon, probably the only thing ever written of 
that kind and something that might serve 
admirably after a Bruckner symphony; a 
burlesque Mexican dance-pantomime, “Saint” 
M’ahasa; a “Merry Overture.” There are 
also two symphonies and a_ serenade for 
orchestra, of which we happen to know 
nothing; a suite for chamber ensemble and 
much music in the smaller forms. The man 
has a facile pen and keeps right on plying it. 

The quartet that the Flonzaleys placed last 
week dates back far enough in his career 
to be without any of the atonal harmonic 
aspect that the “Divertimento” and other 
later music of his possesses. But it has the 
energy, the high spirits and the humor that 
we have already spoken of as his dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. It has fancy, 





Edward Johnson, Tenor of the Metro- 
politan, Smiles Over His List of En- 
gagements. 


By Irving Weil 


quirkishness, a tongue-in-check quality that 
make it a fresh and agreeable adventure to 
listen to. 

The beginning of the piece immediately 
disarms an audience. It lasts barely three 
minutes and before anyone gets a chance to 
get tired of this particular fooling of his, 
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Toscanini Raps “Attention!” 


it is over. The slow movement pokes fun 
at the usual sentimental affair that almost 
every older composer thought he had to in- 
sert into music in the four-movement form. 
lt is marked to be played “with grotesque 
melancholy” and is just that in a highly 
inventive and truly amusing fashion. In the 
scherzo he does tricks with a Slovak folk 
tune just as in the opening movement, play- 
ing no favorites in the bifurcate Bohemian 
republic, he does the same thing with a 
Czech dance. At the end there is a touch 
of gravity for Schulhoff is not mercilessly 
given to foolery and knows a hawk from 
a handsaw, 

There is a constant play of adroit device 
employed by the young composer throughout 
the piece. He is never at a loss for some 
new and unexpected turn. Once it is a bit 
of saltando with the backs of the bows, the 
jumpy and eerie tone injecting an impish bit 
of mockery into what is otherwise going on. 
\gain it is an amusing thread of sustained 
harmonics having its little say. In the last 
movement an ostinato figure of two notes 
hecomes the tick-tock of a pendulumed clock. 
These and other things that he hits upon for 
variety’s sake and to point his ideas are of 
course nothing new but he uses them with an 
effect of novelty. 

The Flonzaleys played the quartet with 
true virtuosity, for it has its difficulties; but 
to our own taste, there might have been 
more diablerie in what they did with it. 
The grotesque melancholy of the slow move- 
ment, as an instance, was not especially 
grotesque. Humor of any sort in music 
seems to be outcast among musicians, pos- 
sibly because they look out upon the world 
with a subjective gravity it would be hard 
to find equalled. And they invariably do 
their best to set any composer right about 
a humorous turn to his work; which is con- 
sistently hard on the humorist, so that Schul- 
hoff will have his troubles in performance 
as time goes on. 

The Flonzaleys, to whom, however, one 
ought to be grateful for playing Schulhoff 
at all, were nevertheless more in their ele- 
ment with Brahms and Beethoven, whose 
music made up the rest of their evening. 
The Brahms quartet was the B flat, opus 
67, and the Beethoven, the C major, the third 
of the Rasoumovsky quartets 

This B flat quartet of Brahms is what his 
apologists (apologists by virtue of the fact 
that Brahms is a religion to them and there- 
fore commits them to bolstering up their 
belief that everything he wrote is first chop) 
—this quartet is what they call austere. But 
to anyone not an undeviating Brahmin, it is 
simply dull and at times considerably com- 
mon. The Brahms apologia always lists 
austerity as an explanatory refuge in the 
case of any of his music that is not so good. 

As a fact, the B flat quartet was Brahms 
when he didn’t have very much on his mind 
that was of any moment; and when he in- 
sisted on turning out something willy-nilly 
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under such circumstances, he usually fell 
into the besetting bog of sentimentalism that 
lurked on either side of the road throughout 
his musical journeyings no matter where 
they took him. The supposed austerity of 
this quartet might more frankly be described 
as aridity, and to relieve that quality there 
is a large patch of soggy sentiment. He 
thus gets through three movements of the 
four with evident labor but in the end, com- 
pletely gravelled for matter, he turns to the 
inalienable recourse of the older academic 
German composer, a set of variations. 

The Flonzaleys bent to the work with 
ardor and played it, as they did the Bee- 
thoven quartet that followed, in their best 
form. But not even that, which means about 
the finest kind of chamber music perform- 
ance possible to come upon in New York 
or anywhere else, could supply Brahms with 
either the spontaneity or the inspiration that 
in this music he lacked. 


* * &* 


Manuel de Falla, Who Left His 
Future Behind Him in Paris 
and Never Found It Again 


For what now seem to be years one has 
been carelessly labelling Manuel de Falla 
as the young Spaniard but the other evening 
one suddenly realized that he had insensibly 
passed fifty and represented Young Spain 
no longer, or but little more than theoretical- 
ly. Something of a similar sort passed 
through one’s mind about his music, and at 
the same time. Arturo Toscanini and the 
Philharmonic Orchestra were playing his 
“El Amor Brujo” (“Love, the Sorcerer’) 
and whilst the piece gave Mr. Toscanini a 
chance of doing his most brilliant and ex- 
citing performance this Winter, one came to 
the conclusion that de Falla is a composer 
who left his future behind him when he 
quit Paris years ago and who has never been 
able to find it since. 

None of his music has moved untarnished 
into middle age with him. Indeed, little of 
it at all survives with any aspect of in- 
dubitable health. This “Amor Brujo” and 
the “Noches en los Jardines de Espana” 
(“Nights in Spanish Gardens”) are about 
the only things that still crop up on or- 
chestral programmes. The opera, “La 
Vida Breve” (“A Short Life’) gasped out 
an echo of its title at the Metropolitan a 
few years ago and no one called for a 
pulmotor. “El Sombrero de Tres Picos” 
(“The Three-cornered Hat”) has few fol- 
lowers and still fewer performers. The 
League of Composers last season did the 
puppet opera on the theme of “Don Quixote,” 
“El Retablo de Maese Pedro” (“Master 
Peter’s Puppet Show’’) and will do it again 
in a couple of weeks; but more as a handy 
companion piece to Igor Stravinsky’s “The 
Story of a Soldier” than, we suspect, be- 
cause of any real urge toward desirable 
repetition. 

Nor is it very difficult to know why de 
alla’s music is where it is, or isn’t. It gave 
early promise, it is quite true, but it has 
never given anything else since. At its best 
it is Debussy and Ravel made into a Span- 
ish omelet and at its worst it is no more 
than Debussy and Ravel hard-boiled. 

“El Amor Brujo” is a good Spanish 
omelet but the first nibble discloses the fact 
that a French chef gave it the inimitible turn 
of its piquant orchestration. The ingredi- 
ents are Spanish beyond question; so much 
heyond question that they are immediately 
recognizable as the conventional combina- 
tion of onion, peppers and olive—a highly 
palatable morsel but scarcely a novel one. 

The piece (to abandon Brillat-Savarin as 
first aid to criticism) was originally what 
the Spanish call a “gitaneria,” a ballet of 
gypsy life written for voices as well as 
instruments—what the Spanish, who are 
enormously more serious about such things 
than Americans, call, but reverently, a song- 
and-dance show. De Falla made a concert 
suite out of it, retaining a single voice part 
only. It had been done in New York by 
both the Philadelphia Orchestra under Leo- 
pold Stokowski and the Boston Orchestra 
under Serge Koussevitzky, but with the 
voice part given to one or another group of 
the strings. 

Mr. Toscanini did it for the first time 
with a singer and happily chose the luscious 
voice and intense personality of Miss Sophie 
Braslau. The conductor, with the fiery con- 
tralto to help him, laid himself out on the 
music with that stranglely controlled aban- 
don that makes what he does best so un- 
erringly and yet so irresistibly effective. It 


(Continued on page 21) 
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METHOD of program presenta- 
tion long advocated by this page 
is being put in effect by the impresarios 
of the White Rock concerts. A cycle 
of three broadcasts, each different in 
kind is to be utilized for its radio 
features. The program for a certain 
date will adhere to one form of enter- 
tainment; a classical program will 
present concert artists and commensurate 
music, and a “popular” night will be frankly 
that, employing no other means for appeal. 
In my opinion this is a logical and honest 
means to avoid the pitfalls usually encounter- 
ed by the “variety” type of program. Also 
the brandishing of celebrated names as box 
office appeal for the other components will 
thus be automatically dispensed with; artists 
will be presented on their merits and the 
broadcast in which they appear will be 
relied on to win the favor of those who 
enjoy “high brow” music. Similarly: lighter 
programs will cater solely to devotees of 
this form of divertissement. 

Long observation and much inquiry by the 
listener among broadcast addicts have con- 
firmed the contention that there are definite 
types of broadcast audiences. And perhaps 
the most important truth gleaned is that 
lovers of good music dislike the perfunctory 
presentation of a great artist in a polyglot 
program, and the resultant mediocrity of his 
numbers. ' 

By making each offering distinctive in 
type this will be avoided And inculcating 
variety in a series, rather than in individual 
broadcasts should offend no one, please many 
and succeed in attaining the sponsor’s goal. 

Walter Leary, who was the excellent bari- 
tone soloist in the Southern Singers Con- 
cert of the Barbizon Intimate Musicale 
series broadcast over WOR was erroneously 
designated as William O’Leary in the review 
which appeared on this page in the issue of 
Feb. 25 


* * * 


Frances Alda and Frank La Forge, 
(A.K. Hour, WEAF and Red Network, 
March 4). In this twenty-second broadcast 
of the current Atwater Kent Series, Mme. 
Alda established an important precedent. By 
special arrangement with the publishers, 
arias from Puccini’s works were presented 
for the first time in America to radio listen- 
ers. Heretofore copyright laws have pre- 
vented their inclusion in broadcast programs. 
The arias sung by Mme. Alda were “Un bel 
di vedremo” from “Madama Butterfly,” and 
“Addio” from “La Boheme.” 

To these (and in fact to all the other 
numbers) the Metropolitan Opera soprano 
brought her wonted artistry and perfected 
vocal production. She was in excellent 
voice and this permitted her organ to glow 
in all its accustomed beauty and opulence of 
tone. Diction throughout was clean cut and 
completely understandable, while in the mat- 
ter of phrasing she left nothing to be de- 
sired Of much interest and edification were 
two New Zealand Songs which the artist 
first heard sung by natives in a reception 
accorded her during a recent visit to her 
country. The beauty of these works de- 
termined Mme. Alda to include them in her 
program. And justly so, for they proved to 
be worthy of her attention. Among other 
numbers on a diversified list were the Ave 
Maria from Verdi’s “Otello,” and “The Last 
Rose of Summer.” 

Frank La Forge, who very nicely served 
as accompanist to the soprano, offered the 
first movement from Grieg’s Piano Concerto 
in A Minor, the composer’s only one and 
written when he was twenty-five. In beth 
roles Mr. La Forge was a most musicianly 
artist, rightly relegating himself to the 
proper background when he assisted Mme. 
Alda and coming into the limelight in the 
Concerto. 

The A. K. Orchestra under the baton of 
Robert Hood Bowers did its multifarious 
duties nobly. It was heard in the Scarf 
Dance of Chaminade and a Chanson by 
Friml. In addition, it aided and abetted 
the singer’s voice in the operatic arias, and 
worked harmoniously with the pianist in his 
solo number. 

. aoe 


Phradie Wells and Robert MacIntosh, 
(G.M. Party, WEAF and Red Network, 
Feb. 27). The radio début of Miss Wells 
was not the first time this sterling soprano 
has sung to an invisible audience. Her entry 
into the ranks of the Metropolitan Opera 
roster was made in the rdle of the unseen 
Priestess in “Aida.”. 

In both “first times” she was of necessity 
compelled to rely solely on an appeal to the 
ear (the most exacting test of a singer) and 
that she was in each instance completely 
successful proved that the comeliness which 
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Phradie Wells, Metropolitan Soprano, 
Who Sang Tuneful Melodies for an 
Unseen Audience Over WEAF Recently. 


is hers is not entirely necessary to a true 
artist’s performance. 

Were it not for the fact that Miss Wells 
demonstrated what gold an artist can fashion 
out of drosser metal, her efforts in this 
broadcast would have been wasted  Bring- 
ing her extensive vocal resources to the aid 
of such trivial things as “Dawn of Tomor- 
row” she made of them transient bits of 
beauty. Singing with a free production and 
a tone of warmth and clarity, the soprano 
was at all times interesting and most worth 
while listening to. 

Others in this diversified and tuneful 
broadcast were Robert MacIntosh with his 
liquid baritone voice, and Vaughn De Leath, 
who is the possessor of an intimate mezzo- 
soprano which she uses effectively and 
crooningly in numbers of a more or less 
sentimental type. 

* 

Hans Kindler and Dorothy He’mrich 
(Barbizon Recitals, WOR, Feb. 28). The 
name of Hans Kindler has become synono- 
mous with the very best brand of ’cello 
playing. An artist of enviable accomplish- 
ments, one gifted with an innate sense of 
musicianship, he is thoroughly in command 
of his instrument and plays at all times with 
a surety of touch, a neatness of execution, 
and a tone of pure spun gold. With the 
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Noted) 


Jeanne Gordon, Metropolitan contralto, 
in Atwater Kent Hour, with Atwater Kent 
Singers and Orchestra, Sunday, March 11, 
at 9:15 p. m. Miss Gordon will sing 
“Connais-tu le Pays?” from “Mignon”; the 
Habanera from “Carmen,” and songs by 
Godard, Schubert, Brahms, Loughborough, 
Farley, Gilberte and James H. Rogers. 
Over WEAF and Red Network. 


Alexander Thiede of Philadelphia as 
guest conductor in S. Symphonic 
Hour with Judson Symphony, Sunday, 
March 11, at 3 p. m., over WOR and 
chain. Alexander Semmler, pianist, will 
play the Scherzo from the Saint-Saens 
Piano Concerto, and the orchestra will nlay 
two movements from the Dvorak “New 
World” Symphony. A mixed quartet will 
sing “By the Sea” by Augusta Holmes. 


E. Roelofsma, clarinetist, as soleist in 
the “At Home with the Masters” chamber 
music half-hour, Surday, March II, at 
9:30 p. m., over WOR and chain. 


Cathedral Hour, featuring rare composi- 
tions, among them “Tarry with Me, O 
My Savior” for baritone and mixed voices 
by Samuel A. Baldwin, Sunday, March 11, 
at 10 p. m., over WOR and chain. 


Maria Kurenko, Russian soprano, as 
guest artist in General Motors Family 
Party, Monday, March 1?, at 9:30 p. m., 
over WEAF and Red Network. Mme. 
Kurenko will sing the “Shadow Song” 
from “Dinorah,” and songs by Wilson, 
Deems Taylor, Leoncavallo and Arditi. 


Redferne Hollinshead, tenor, singing 
three English songs in Don Voorhees’ 
Hour, Monday, March 12, at 9:30 p. m., 
over WOR and chain. 


Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor of the 
Cleveland Symphony, will describe the 
“Israel” Symphony by Bloch which will 
be performed later under his direction at 
the Manhattan Opera House, illustrating 
his talk with themes from the symphony, 
Tuesday, March 13, at 6 p. m., over WOR. 


Ruth Breton, violinist, and Gitta Gra- 
dova, pianist, in joint recital at the Barbi- 
zon, Tuesday, March 13, at 9 p. m., over 
WOR. Both will play the Grieg G Minor 
Sonata; Miss Gradova will play a group 
of Chopin and pieces by Albeniz, Albos 
and Skryabin. Miss Breton will play the 
Brahms Hungarian Dance No. 2, the 
Boulanger “Nocturne” and a Tor Aulin 
“Impromptu,” accompanied by Walter 
Golde. 


The Italian Hour, fourth of the New 


York Edison’s “Musica Map of the 
World,” will feature Giuseppe Inzerillo, 
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tenor, and Pietro Gentile, baritone and 
guitarist, Tuesday, March 13, at 8 p. m., 
over WRNY 


Frederic Fradkin, violinist, as guest of 
the Eveready Hour, with augmented or- 
chestra, playing Saint-Saens “Rondo 
Capriccioso and the Chanson Bohemienne 
by Poldi, Tuesday, March 13, at 9 p. m., 
over WEAF and Red Network. 


Compinsky Trio, playing movements 
from four Brahms trios, Tuesday, March 
13, at 10 p. m., over WJZ, KYW, KVOO. 


“La Gioconda,” by Ponchielli, given by 
National Grand Opera Ensemble under 
the direction of Cesare Sodero, Wednes- 
day, March 14, at 10:30 p. m., over WEAF 
and Red Network. 


Hans Barth plaving piano program of 
Liszt’s works, Wednesday, March 14, at 
8:30 p. m., over Red Network. 


Kolster Radio Hour, featuring selections 
from grand and light operas, Wednesday, 
March 14, at 9 p. m., over WOR and 
chain. 


Operatic excerpts sung by Continentals, 
an NBC grand opera ensemble including 
Astrid Fjelde, Grace Leslie, Julian Oliver 
and Frederic Baer, Thursday, March 15, 
at 10 p. m., over Blue Network. 


Arturo Toscanini conducting the New 
York Philharmonic, Thursday, March 15, 
at 8:25 p. m., over WOR in a program 
including: the Mozart “Haffner” Sym- 
phony; the Bach Suite in B Minor; the 
Busoni “Rondo Harlequinesque”; the 
Nocturne and Scherzo from “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” by Mendelssohn and the 
Strauss “Death and Transfiguration.” 


Four Irish Dances by C. Villiers Stan- 
ford in “First Performances” Hour, also 
four pieces by Mitza Stillman in their 
world premiere, Friday, March 16, at 
10:30 p. m., over WOR and chain. 


Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor, over WBZ-WBZA, Saturday, 
March 17, at 8:10 p. m. 


New York Symphony, Walter Dam- 
rosch, conductor, in RCA Hour, Saturday, 
March 17, at 8 p. m., over WJZ and Blue 


Network. The program: finale from 
Brahms’ Second Symphony: MHadyn 
Serenade for Strings, the “Nutcracker 


Suite” by Tchaikovsky; the Waltz from 
the Berlioz “Symphonie Fantastique” and 
Strauss’ “Perpetual Motion.” 


Ernestine Schumann Heink, contralto, 
assisted by Florence Hardeman, violinist, 


in Atwater Kent Hour, Sunday, March 18. 


Schubert Memorial program by the 
Columbia Broadcasting Company. Wed- 
nesday, March 21, over WOR and chain. 


hand of the true master he succeeds as few 
do in drawing from the ’cello all the sensu- 
ousness of sound and depth of color that lie 
imbedded in it. 

Mr. Kindler’s program for this occasion 
was as engaging as his talents. The list 
merited complete mention but space permits 
the indicing of but Valentini’s Rondo, Kreis- 
ler’s “Liebeslied,” and Glinka’s Romance. 

As co-artist for this musicale, Dorothy 
Helmrich capably sustained the artistic pace 
established by her colleague. Her singing 
disclosed a mezzo-soprano voice of a most 
pleasing freshness ard loveliness of tone, the 
production of which betrayed slight effort 
only in some high tones. Bizet’s “Angus 
Dei,” her first number, was to the listener 
most worthy of praise; its delineation had 
poise, smoothness of presentation and phras- 
ing of a most intelligent kind. 

Program notes and announcerial duties 
were presented lucidly and with compatible 
dignity by Louis A. Whitten of WOR’s 
staff. 

* * * 

Cecilia Hansen, Herbert Gould and the 
N. Y. Trio (White Rock Hour, WJZ 
and Blue Network, March 2). This pro- 
gram constituted the “classical” type in the 
series sponsored by the White Rock Com- 
pany. A concert violinist, an operatic bari 
tone and a string trio furnished the com- 
ponents of a well balanced broadcast. 

Miss Hansen is an interesting artist. She 
plays with marked assurance by virtue of the 
possession of a well grounded technic. In 
addition her violin tone is free from dryness 
and of equal fullness throughout the rang« 
of her instrument. Handel’s Larghetto suf 
fered not by its making, but the artist might 
have nearer approached perfection had she 
elected to lay more stress on nuance. An 
agile delineation of Rimsky Korsakoff’s 
“Flight of the Bumble-bee” was encumbered 
by weighty bowing which created the illusion 
of a rather heavy winged insect. 

A baritone voice of power and fine quality 
is possessed by Mr. Gould of the Chicago 
Opera. He rendered Moussorgsky’s “Song 
of the Flea” with no loss of the King’s sar- 
casm, and his English diction projected dis 
tinctly every word of the text. A masterful 
command of legato was disclosed in his sing 
ing of the “Bedouin Love Song” by Pinsuti. 

It remained however for the New York 
Trio to earn the highest honors of this 
broadcast. Playing with rare finesse and 
complete co-ordination, the trio offered the 
epitome of this form of musical enjoyment 
with the Gavotte in F Major by Beethoven, 
First Melody, Ole Bull-Svenden and _ the 
Humoresque of Juon. Cornelius Van Vleit, 
Clarence Adler and Louis Edlin are the 
musicians who comprise this estimable en 
semble, which is directed by the first named 
artist. =i 

Joseph MacPherson, Lenox String Quar- 
tet (Maxwell Hour, WJZ and Blu 
Network, March 1). An instance where a 
protégé sang for his benefactor was oc 
casioned in this broadcast. The sponsor of 
this feature was of much assistance to the 
musical education of Mr. MacPherson, ac- 
cording to reports, and it was fitting that he 
should be offered an opportunity to “appear” 
in a Maxwell Hour. 

A voice of adequate range and even texture 
was produced with skill by the Metropolitan 
Opera baritone. Also there were niceties 
of phrasing and distinct enunciation apparent 
in the singing of “Caro Mio Ben” by Gior 
dani and in Robinson’s arrangement of 
“Water Boy.” (The latter by the way is 
enjoying exceptional popularity as witness 
the frequency with which it is heard in 
broadcast programs. ) 

The Lenox String Quartet which is be 
ing heard over the air much of late rendered 
exquisitely a fine arrangement of “Drink T: 
Me Only With Thine Byes.” This organ 
ization does its work in a very artistic man- 
ner, and endows its numbers with beauty of 
tone, precision of execution, and excellence 
of phrasing. 

WJZ’s carrier wave devoted the second 
half of this hour to the broadcasting of a 
prize fight, but the remainder of the Max 
well program was on the air through it: 
chain stations. 

+ * + 

Walter Damrosch and New York Sym- 
phony (RCA Hour, WJZ and Blue Net 
work, March 3). This broadcast marked the 
return to musical activities of Mr 
Damrosch, who has recovered from his re- 
cent illness. He presented a brief summary 
of the results of his experiments in musical 
education through the radio. He said in 
part; “Hundreds of schools provided them 
selves with receivers and loudspeakers t 
receive the lectures. Many thousands of 
youngsters throughout the country listened 
in and the results have far exceeded my 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Reviews of Recent 





HE month of March promises an un- 

usual output upon the discs. This 
week, we review the new Masterworks 
issues from the Columbia. The list is a 
very fine one and cannot help but call 
forth great approbation. Next week, an- 
other company has an imposing list of 
new things also. Certainly many homes 
are going to add some fine treasures to 
their music libraries this month. 

Symphony No. 2, in D Major, Brahms; 
Walter Damrosch and New York Sym- 
phony. 

“Le Carnaval des Animaux,” Saint- 
Saéns; George Truc, Symphony Orches- 
tra and Soloists. 

“Don Juan,” Strauss; Bruno Walter 
and Royal Philharmonic Orchestra. 

7 Valse,” Ravel; Gaubert and the 
Orchestra of the Paris Conservatory. 

“Rosamunde” Overture, Schubert ; 
Hamilton Harty and Hallé Orchestra. 

Quintet in F Minor, Brahms; played by 
Lener String Quartet and Olga Loeser- 
Lebert. (Columbia records). 


Exploring the Depths 


The intellectuality of Brahms is strongly 
delineated in his symphonies, which are 
impressively built up with cerebral mas- 
tery, yet never devoid of that personal 
poetic touch which marks all his work. 
To have Brahms’ symphonies recorded is 
to possess that rare privilege of enjoying 
these great works when the perfect mood 
shapes itself, and to be able to study them 
with sedulous care, thereby exploring 
their expressive depths. 

In this, the second of his symphonies, 
the masterful detail of this composer is 
made apparent at the beginning, for after 
those first three spontaneous notes in the 
bass at the opening, the repetition of this 
theme is soon heard in many giuses. This 
first movement is a very ingenious com- 
bination of intellect and emotion. Some- 
times it is almost questionable as to which 
of Brahms’ themes is intended for the 
leading motif, inasmuch as several appear 
together; but this only adds zest to the 
enjoyment of his symphonic music. 


Impersonal Quality 


There is an impersonal quality in the 
opening of the second movement, which 
soon gives way to a most satisfying 
melodic discourse. One writer has stated 
* . it is that Brahms way of coming 
from dim uncertainty to clear light.” In 


Metropolitan Opera List Named 
in Capital 

ASHINGTON, Feb. 29.—‘Norma” 

with Rosa Ponselle, “Boris Godou- 

noff’ with Feodor Chaliapine, “Romeo et 
Juliette’ with Lucrezia Bori and Edward 
Johnson, and “Tannhauser” with Florence 
Easton and Rudolph Laubenthal,—these are 
the operas which Katie Wilson-Green an- 
nounces will be given by the Metropolitan 
Company in the local season scheduled to 
take place from April 18 to 22. 
' D. DeM. W. 





Gerald Hanchett, Producer. 





the last movement, we hear that charac- 
teristic again, the music builds up grad- 
ually, varying in its moods, finds a rol- 
licking section, then a more tranquil one 
before it reaches that martial outburst 
at the finale. 

With this issue of the Second Sym- 
phony, we now have three of the famous 
four electrically recorded. (The Fourth 
is on sale in England.) 

In recording this work, Damrosch 
opened himself to some contrast with 
Stokowski, whose splendid precision in 
that artistic interpretation of the First 
Symphony was universally praised. Mr. 
Damrosch, who has great energy and en- 
thusiasm for his work, approached the 
task of recording this work after long 
years of familiarity with it in the concert 
hall. To him, we owe the existence of 
the New York Symphony. Therefore it 
is right that we should see his name per- 
petuated upon the discs in association 
with this fine body of musicians. If Mr. 
Damrosch does not have the ostentation 
and the glamor of the conductor of the 
recorded First Symphony, he has at the 
same time a sincere appreciation for the 
work before him, and acquits himself with 
the commendable honors of a thorough 
musician. 

In the first movement, we might have 
asked for more resiliency, particularly in 
the announcement of the second subject 
and its subsequent development, also in 
the Adagio. But Mr. Damrosch’s reading 
grows upon one as it goes along, so in 
the last movement we find an especially 
fine interpretation. 


About the Animals 


Undoubtedly detractors against such 
music as the “Carnaval of Animals,” are 
going to point out that Saint-Saéns with- 
held permission to publish this work while 
he was living. Albeit with due regard 
to those who disparage this type of music, 
it would seem to the writer that this set 
should be far-reaching. It might well pave 
the way for program music in many homes 
where this ingenious type of art has 
never been heard. It’s not a long way 
from the realization of these musical pur- 
poses depicting various animal activities 
to a similar realization of Don Juan’s 
numerous escapades. 

_ Strauss’ musical opus which depicts the 
fervent desires of the famous Don Juan 
was inspired by Lenau’s poem of the same 
title. It is supposed to embody three love 


adventures of that great lover. The music 
is too familiar to most of us to outline, 
it is by turns plangent, pensive, impas- 
sioned, and languorous; it ends in dejec- 
tion depicting the futility of the lascivious 
Don’s quest. This recording is one of 
the most superb interpretations of a 
Strauss’ work on discs to date. 


Music by Ravel 


Ravel's visit to this country has brought 
torth two of his important works upon 
discs. In an earlier issue, this company 
gave us a fine reading of the “Mother 
Goose Suite,” in this issue they follow 
with that apotheosis of the dance, “La 
Valse.” Ravel’s notes on this remind one 
of a cinema projection, they read, “Com- 
mencing, the scene is obscured by whirl- 
ing clouds through which glimpses are 
caught, vaguely and at intervals, of 
couples waltzing. Gradually the mists 
disperse and one sees a _ great hall 
thronged with dancers. Chandeliers blaze 
out in a fortissimo of light and color. 
An Imperial Court, about 1855.” This 
work is already available performed by 
the intrepid Coates. 

In the present version, there is fine 
clarity of tone and lyricism, particularly 
in the early part of the work, and also 
an excellent balance in that almost over- 
whelming finale. Undoubtedly Mr. Ravel's 
fellow countryman Mr. Gaubert has given 
him a superlative reading for the discs, 
although at the same time this work 
suffers somewhat in the intensity of its 
purpose by the several recording breaks. 

Schubert’s familiar overture is given a 
fine interpretation by Harty and the 
Hallé Orchestra. Undoubtedly this or- 
chestra is one of the best recording today. 


Chamber Music 


Some of Brahms’ finest works are to 
be found in his chamber music with its 
somewhat operose, abstruse, and at the 
same time effective rumination. It is op- 
timistic in its general modality, although 
sagaciously touched with a plaintive ut- 
terance here and there. The present 
work is a very important one, equally as 
important as the well-known Schumann 
Quintet. It is no simple feat to play 
Brahms piano part in this work, as his 
treatment in writing for that instrument 
requires great dexterity from the pianist. 
The fact that the Flonzaleys and Bauer 
have recorded this work, naturally calls 
forth comparison. Let me say at the be- 
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On Propucinc A Propucer 


GRAND RAPIDS Sunday school 

made a full-fledged theatrical producer 
out of one who was intended to be a lawyer, 
when, back in 1917, young Gerald Hanchett 
was asked to produce a Sunday school play 
for the benefit of the American Fund for 
the French Wounded. That was the begin- 
ning of a singularly interesting and pointed 
career which has culminated at the present 
time with productions of shows for the 
Junior League in various parts of the coun- 
try. 

“Pack Up Your Troubles” was the title 
of that first show, virtually of the type 
known as “one-man” as far as downright 
hard labor was concerned. The cast was 
local, the tunes catchy, and the town was 
all agog. Thus was the theatrical germ 
planted and it flourished amazingly in fertile 
soil. The next year, Mr. Hanchett gave 
another show, “Over Here,” for the Ameri- 
can Legion, this time in a small opera 
house. The third year saw a bigger pro- 
duction, “Can You Beat It?” in a still 
larger house, and the young man was firmly 
launched. In the years which followed, his 
experiences included Michigan University at 
Ann Arbor, Columbia University in New 
York, and then a period of work at the 
School of Theatre in the Threshold Play- 
house and a year at the Hecksher Theatre. 
Three years ago Mr. Hanchett produced 
the New York University opera, a one-act 
play at the Triangle Playhouse in Green- 
wich Village, and began the Junior League 
venture which has brought him renown. 

Anyone who lives in a city which boasts 
a Junior League knows the magnitude of 
one of this admirable organization’s annual 
presentations. 

“We give each League the choice of four 
productions,” declared Mr. Hanchett who is 
in New York preparatory to bringing out a 
show in Montclair, N. J. “There are two 
musical comedies, ‘Raquelita’ and ‘The Isle 
of Atlantis,’ and two revues, ‘Manhattan 


Cocktail’ and ‘Hits and Misses.’ About 
seventy-five people are used in the cast and 
we have four days of try-outs, which gives 
ample time and lets the applicants recover 
from the nervousness and uncertainty which 
they usually feel the first day. We furnish 
the lights, scenery, book, direction and or- 
chestra. Many of the costumes I brought 
from Paris. 

“We have given shows in Charleston, 
W. Va., St. Joseph, Mo., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Fall River, Mass., and several others. 
Our productions are not necessarily limited 
to the Junior League, for we will produce 
our shows for any, organization which 
wants a ‘local talent’ idea, and yet wants 
it done in a professional manner.” 

These productions are under the manage- 
ment of Catherine A. Bamman. 





Lincoln Prepares For Opera 


Lrncotn, Nes., March 7.—The University 
of Nebraska is installing boxes and elevated 
seats in the new University Coliseum for 
‘he appearance there of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company on March 31, following the 
plan used in arranging seats at the annual 
spring festivals at Evanston. A _ sold-out 
house is predicted. The opera comes under 
the local direction of the State University, 
John K. Selleck, manager. 

H. G. K. 


Case Sings in Portland 

PortLaNnp, Ore., March 7.—Anna Case, 
soprano, with Carroll Hollister at the piano, 
was recently heard in a miscellany of songs 
under the auspices of the Chloe Nero 
Thursday Series. Lillian Acorn, Lillian 
Pettibone and Alice Sorenson, pianists, illus- 
trated Ruth Bardley Keiser’s lecture on 
“Instrumental Form of the Classical 
Period,” before the MacDowell es . 


Recorded Music 
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ginning, it would be very difficult to 
eclipse Mr. Bauer’s interpretation of 
Brahms. 


But with the Lener organization, one 
encounters a new feeling for this work. 
Their interpretations are inevitably dis- 
tinguished by an emotional sensuousness 
and a decided lyricism which has great 
catholicity in its appeal. Also through 
an emotional intensity they approach the 
depths of a work which is diagonally op- 
posite to the intellectual artistry and the 
somewhat more realistically chiselled pre- 
cision of the Flonzaleys. Preference in 
such matters can never be other than per- 
sonal. It is to be regretted that in view 
of the fine interpretation already avail- 
able upon discs that another company 
found it necessary to duplicate it, es- 
pecially when so many fine orks are as 
vet unrecorded. 


More New Records 

“Tambourin Chinois,” Kreisler; and 
Slavonic Dance No. 1, Dvorak-Kreisler, 
played by Joseph Szigeti. 

Polonaise, Op. 40, No. 1, Chopin; and 
Prelude, Op. 28, No. 15, Chopin; played 
by Ethel Leginska. (Columbia). 

“La Cathédrale Engloutie,” Debussy, 
and “Harmonious Blacksmith,” Handel; 
played by Mark Hambourg. (Victor). 

“Otello,” Verdi; “Quando narravi,” and 
“Venga la morte,” sung by Spani and 
Zenatello. (Victor). 

“Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges,” Mendels- 
sohn, and “Von Ewiger Liebe,” Brahms; 
sung by Lotte Lehmann. (Odeon). 

Szigeti projects his fine and sensitive 
tonal art in two popular violin pieces. 

Leginska’s interpretations of Chopin 
have always found popular approbation. 
The Prelude displays her artistry to ad- 
vantage, in the Polonaise there is a sug- 
gestion of nervous energy as though the 
artist sugered from recording fright. 

Hambourg offers two widely chosen se- 
lections. Both are well played, the De- 
bussy reproduces surprisingly well. (Disc 
number 9106). 

The veteran tenor Zenatello proves to 
us that a great artist is never really ob- 
scured even though he should retire for 
a few years. This beautiful love-duet is 
well sung by both artists. (Disc number, 
6714). 

Ene English critic called Lotte Leh- 
mann, the greatest soprano of our day, 
judging from the vocal beauty in this 
disc e are inclined to concede he is right. 


Representative Woodrum Sings 
on Army Band Tour 


ASHINGTON, March 7.—Represen- 

tative Woodrum of Virginia, the 
“singing member of Congress,” joined the 
United States Army Band on its tour of 
forty-two engagements, appearing as _ bari- 
tone soloist in the: more important centers. 
The Band, conducted by Capt. W. J. Stan- 
nard, has now completed this tour, its first. 
Special progrmas for children and high 
school students were features. C. C. Cap- 
pel, the manager, is planning a longer and 
more extensive tour for next season. 








George Meader, Tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, Who Will Give a New York 
Recital in Carnegie Hall on March 13, 
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“But Is It Art?” | 


HERE is developing a striking attitude to- 

wards concert reviews on the part of two in- 
fluential evening papers, the New York Sun and the 
New York Evening Telegram, which ought to be 
of intense interest to every musician and manager 
throughout the country. 

Our report on page one of this issue states that 
the Sun and Telegram, forced to acknowledge they 
have not the space in which to review every concert 
given in New York, have adopted a policy of cover- 
ing the concerts which are advertised in their 
columns and ignoring those artists who do not use 
the Sun or Telegram as an advertising medium. 

Mr. W. J. Henderson of the Sun has stated that 
this policy does not extend to concerts “which are of 
major musical interest.” He believes that a great 
many New York concerts are of scant news interest 
for the layman. If the artist in question considers 
the announcement of his recital of sufficient interest 
to advertise in the Sun Mr. Henderson believes the 
artist should be accorded the courtesy of a review. 
But no such obligation, Mr. Henderson holds, ex- 
tends to the non-advertiser who, in the opinion of 
the head of the music department, may not be news 
to the public at large. 

* * * 





HE Telegram, is noted in our news columns, has gone 

much further. This paper very recently cut down on 
the amount of space allotted to music reviews. Taking 
due cognizance of the Sun’s policy, the Telegram, whose 
music department is manned by the genial Pitts Sanborn 
and his eminent colleague Herbert F. Peyser, proceeded to 
adopt a blanket rule on this policy. To date more than a 
dozen outstanding musical events of the season have been 
ignored by the Telegram. ‘Those in authority stated that 
reviews of these events were ignored solely because the 
artists or organizations concerned had not advertised in the 
Telegram. 

With some aspects of the present situation MUSICAL 
America is not directly concerned. The tremendous flood 
of musical events in this city tax the music departments 
of the New York dailies to the utmost. All these papers, 
due to conditions which no individual can control, are unable 
adequately to review every concert which takes place during 
the season. Mr. F. D. Perkins, the greatest living authority 
on the subject, discussed most ably last Sunday in the New 
York Herald Tribune the impossibility of reviewing 
eighteen events in a day, or nine concert events in an eve- 
ning. Mr. Perkins was very, very polite and wished to 
assure his readers that he wasn’t complaining. 


66] UT,” says Mr. Perkins, “what is to be done about it? 

Amateur critical talent is not always dependable, or 
valued by the artist. One suggestion might be to enlarge 
the music staff, but, even if the principal New York papers 
were willing to maintain unusually large regular staffs of 
reviewers, there would still be the question of space. For, 
after all, the newspapers concern themselves with other 
matters as well as music, and full, careful reviews of 
eighteen concerts would take a stupendous amount of space. 
Meanwhile, to worthy artists who receive less favorable or 
extensive mention than they deserve, on account of a flood 
of simultaneous concerts, we can, for the present, only 
extend sympathy.” 

* * + 


HE New York dailies do not have that space. It be- 

comes increasingly evident that the majority of artists 
and organizations giving concerts in New York will find it 
impossible to secure adequate representation in the Metro- 
politan dailies. New York’s flood of music is going to in- 
crease. And the fact remains that out of town managers, 
municipal organizations, women’s community music clubs, 
and a great many important music centers all over the Con- 
tinent depend upon authoritive news and reviews of New 
York concerts in deciding upon the type and critical quality 
of musical entertainment which they wish to secure, must in- 
evitably turn their attention to the journals or papers or 
magazines who have the space and the staff to publish 
authentic and honest reports of the great army of artists 
who pass through this vast clearing house each year. 

Musica America is already laying plans to concentrate 
upon its critical staff next year, to enlarge the space de- 
voted to reviews, to cover fully thoroughly and honestly 
every public concert and recital given in New York. 

Properly to assay this mass of musical talent is no easy 
task. Musica America believes it is possible to be fair, 
authentic, and honest in the field of concert reviewing. This 
paper is convinced that it is possible to help the artist and 
to be honest with the reader, that by building up its review- 
ing department with the best material available, artists will 
find that’this paper is sincere in its desire to help them in a 
field which is presenting more and more complex problems. 

The policies inaugurated by the Sun and Telegram seem to 
us pernicious in the extreme. There is every chance for 
injustice to the very artists who are most in need of pub- 
licity and support, that is, young artists and organizations 
with no money who may have something of the utmost 
importance to say in music. 

"A more subtle, but none the less damaging effect may 
easily be engendered by the suspicion that if a critic is 
limited in one detail he suffers from a cramped style in 
other directions. If it is generally recognized that a certain 
newspaper ignores any given event, no matter how rela- 
tively unimportant, for business reasons, it is well-nigh 
impossible to persuade the readers of that journal, by and 
large, that the music editor is not restricted in regard to 
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the expression of his opinions on events of major interest. 
On the other hand, wide-spread knowledge that a reviewer 
has an absolutely free hand in respect to all that pertains 
to his work, stimulates a public confidence that cannot be 
established with equal power by any other means. 

There is also to be considered the subtle psychological 
effect upon the critic himself. Give him a free rein in 
every direction, and his writing gains not only in freedom 
but as a reflection of self-respect. Curtail his liberty, and 
a saddened and saddening sense of restriction is likely to 
rob his sincerest efforts of some measure of natural vigor. 

H. N 





SPACIOUS ALTITUDES 


HE man who brightly repeats the ancient axiom 

that there is always room at the top may run 
the risk of instantaneous annihilation, but he will 
have the satisfaction of helping to perpetuate a state- 
ment that is eternally true. Nor is the apex of 
the musical profession the only point on which the 
competent young artist may find a comfortable foot- 
hold. It is the ranks of the incompetents that are 
over-crowded. 

There is, for example, the case of the youthful 
accompanist who is now allied with a renowned solo- 
ist. This goal was not reached by “luck,” or any 
other adventitious means ; the path thereto contained 
the usual number of obstacles. There were periods 
in which the ambitious student could do little else 
than work; those were financially lean times which 
he spent in preparation for whatever opportunity 
might arise. 

His chance looked slender enough when he did 
meet it; the approach was an advertistment issued 
by a violinist who sought an accompanist for a 
vaudeville engagement. Twenty-four eager young 
men and maidens applied; but of this number the 
particular musician under discussion was the only 
one able to play the last movement of Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto. 

There may also be mentioned the embarrassing 
position of a graduate from a prominent college of 
music who found herself, under supplemental exam- 
ination, unable to analyze a simple fugue. “I have,” 
once said a choirmaster, “great trouble with singers 
who come to me for church work. Most of them 
cannot keep time.” 

The difficulty would seem to be, in a great major- 
ity of cases, not that positions are hard to find but 
that applicants are unqualified to fill them. 





To be: 


—Entertaining and 
cover to cover. 

—Incorruptible in reading matter and trust- 
worthy in advertising. 

—<Accurate in the presentation of facts and 
unbiased and authoritative in the expression 
of opinion. 

—Fearless and uncompromising without being 
intolerant. 

—Patriotic without being provincial. 

—Hospitable to all honest criticism, favorable 
or adverse. 

THESE ARE THE AIMS 
AND PRINCIPLES 
OF MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Musical Americana 


By HOLLISTER NOBLE 


T 6:30 o'clock Monday evening Michael 

Bohnen, the Met’s heavy basso, was stricken ... 
so Mr. Pavel Ludikar on short notice played the 
marriage broker in “The Bartered Bride.” He sang 
the role admirably. Pavel asked Ziegler if he could 
sing it in German... It was 7:30... “Sing it in 
anything you want to,” replied Edward looking at 
Gatti’s Ingersoll ... Pavel, a certified Czech, sang 
some of the songs in Czeckish and the rest in Ger- 
man ... with the German words written out on paper 
... This versatile gentleman speaks seven languages, sings 
more than 80 roles, and has sung in fourteen languages. ... 
A male Easton,” cried Serafin in admiration. He’s quite 
a pianist, first appeared in this country as an accompanist, 
and has composed a great many songs . . . quite a celebrities 
night . . . Billy Guard escorted the veteran T. P. O’Connor, 
visiting statesman, to Gatti’s box 48 . . . then in trotted Eva 
Gauthier and Maurice Ravel . . as interesting a looking 
couple as these old eyes have seen in many a day . . . Mrs. 
Artur Bodanzky sat with Mrs. Halmi, wife of the portrait 
painter. 

And in all the spare seats Earle Lewis could rake up 
sat 376 young ladies from Missouri... all the way from 
Stephens College, Columbus, Mo.... Dr. James M. Wood, 
president of the college, and six earnest overworked ladies 
tried to look after the gels ... who loudly applauded Marion 
Telva, another girl from Missouri, ... Victor Wittgenstein, 
the pianist, 1s going to give a recital in the Civic Repertory 
Theater the first week in April. ... 








ND what a time at Roosevelt House, 28 East 20th 


street last Monday afternoon ... society and artists ... 
how the other half lives”... “in honor of American com- 
posers and musicians”... Martha Attwood and her new 


husband, of course... Marie Tiffany in a wicked looking 
hat... Mrs. Dudley Buck in black velvet and pearls... 
Gretchen Dick in pearls and diamonds (about 4), Claude 
Warford, the able canary trainer, is sure Vachel Lindsay 
recently wrote a poem about Marie Tiffany ... Ralph Leo- 
pold, rushing along the street very late and afraid the tea 
was all gone... Lawrence Tibbett doing his best to be 
sweet to everybody ... Hugh Newsom, who plays with toy 
trains as a hobby . John Philip Sousa having a hot 
argument with Sam Franko, the big fiddle authority... 
George Liebling, saluting the jeweled hands of a dozen 
dowagers ... Horace Johnson, the composer, congratulated 
on a fine tenor voice while Edward Johnson hovered soli- 
citously in the background ... three bright girls, Fay Foster, 
Eleanor Whitley, and Caroline Lowe, also Duncan Macken- 
zie, pianist and mentor of the Oxford University Press. 

Bert Peyser of the Telegram and Edward Ziegler, vice 
czar of the Met had a big debate over “The Flying Dutch- 
man” the other day... at present Ziegler won’t let Peyser 
stage the work for another two years. ... 


OSCANINI attended Artur Rodzinski’s soiree when 

the latter conducted the New York Symphony orchestra 
last week ... Miss Lisa Roma entertained Maurice Ravel 
at dinner last Wednesday night on Ravel’s 53d birthday ... 
William T. Dewart, owner of The Sun, drummed up busi- 
ness last week by placarding W. J. Henderson ... “foremost 
music critic in New York”...all over the Sun’s delivery 
carts ... W. J. has decided to sell the new Ford he recently 
won in the great Ford lottery ... out of 40,500 numbers 
Henderson’s was the lucky one... it’s a Tudor Sedan... 
every reasonable offer considered ... all terms F.O.B. Hotel 
Langwell ... 


NTIMATE notes :—Harold Bauer has all his mattresses 

remade at the Frank A. Hall bedroom emporium in West 
45th street ... Bill Chase, veteran Times critic, bought a 
bunch of beds there for his New Hampshire summer dream 
palace ... and generous Miss Winslow ran in, just before 
Marguerite D’Alvarez, Peruvian singer, sailed for Europe 
and bought the 67th street Chatelaine a very soft down 
pillow, knife edge, piped with gold, lined with muslin, FF 
down, done in reds and greens. ... 


At Maria Tubau’s recital last Saturday ... is Mr. F. C. 
«4% Coppicus going in for Spanish minstrels? ... with Mr. 
Segovia as end man and Miss Tubau in songs and dances, 
and ... Paul Whiteman as an accessory ... high grade en- 
tertainment for the home... not sitting next to each other 
were Nick Muray and Arnold Genthe, rival photographers 
... Mr. Franklin P. Adams of The World and Miss Esther 
Root. (Explanatory note: Miss Root is really Mrs. F. P. 
Adams but you know these Lucy Stoners) ... Lucrezia 
Bori, charming as ever, Bori’s brother, Teevie Rathburn, 
the N. Y. Sun’s song and dance man and Barbetta habitué. 

Sophie Braslau’s chest tones made a hit with Toscanini 
when the singer made her appearances with the Philhar- 
monic last week ... Sophie is quite a book collector ... and 
has a fine library of first editions. 

Ruth Breton played her violin recently for Calvin Cool- 
idge, (President of the United States), and said it was like 
playing for her favorite uncle... Leopold Auer is in a 
New York Hospital awaiting a minor operation. 


VA GAUTHIER, after singing in the Civic Repertory 

Theatre the other day, gave the proceeds of her con- 
cert to the organization ... Eva Le Gallienne made a pretty 
speech and mentioned she had never met Mme. Gauthier 
until that evening and was very much charmed, et cetera. 
. .. Emilio de Gogorza sometimes wanders around Green- 
wich Village and picks out the cosy little homes he would 
like to live in... he doesn’t think much of hotel food in 
America... and Phil King tells us that a little lady 
scuttled into her seat just as Mr. Toscanini rapped for 
the beginning of the second movement of a Beethoven 
Symphony ... and the great maestro halted, allowed the 
lady to seat herself, and then turned to her and bowed 
very low ... much applause and the little woman was later 
found with the aid of a microscope.... 
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Debussy Cantata 
Is Sung as Opera 


Philadelphia Civic Forces Give 
“Orfeo” on Bill With “L’Infant 
Prodigue” 


PHILADELPHIA, March 7.—The Civic 
Opera Company departed from convention 
in the unusyal double bill presented in the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Thursday 
night. This consisted of the first production 
of this city of the so-called dramatic ar- 
rangement of Debussy’s cantata, “L’Infant 
Prodigue’ and Gluck’s stately classic “Orfeo.” 

Fragments of the Debussy novelty have 
been heard from time to time in concert. It 
was not until 1910 that Paris decided that 
this work, a product of the composer’s early 
days and the score that won him the Prix 
de Rome in 1884, was deemed suitable for 
presentation with stage scenery and cos- 
tumes. The atmosphere of the cantata and a 
certain element of sentimental French re- 
ligiousness still clings to the composition. 
Nevertheless, although Debussy had not yet 
formed his distinctive style nor performed 
his wonders with the Gregorian mode, a 
hand of authority and an _ imagination 
touched with poetry and a sense of effect 
are discernible in “L’Infant Prodigue.” The 
composer in honeyed accents pays his re- 
spect to Massenet and also, chiefly through 
Saint-Saéns, to Wagner. But there are in- 
dividual touches with also count and a cer- 
tain wistful intensity which is distinctly 
typical of the composer even in his later 
changes of manner. 

Decorative Setting 

The libretto constitutes a mere episode, 
the lament for the Prodigal Son and his re- 
turn, which becomes a festival of rejoicing. 
Through the enterprise and initiative of W. 
Attmore Robinson, artistic director, an ad- 
mirably convincing and decorative setting 
had been provided, and it may be said that 
none of the merits of “L’Infant Prodigue, 
such as they are, were left undisclosed. The 
suitable cast included Janet Mabon in the 
role of Lea, to whom was assigned, among 
other numbers, the familiar concert excerpt, 
with its plea for the restoration of Azrael. 
George Rasely was the Prodigal; and the 
excellent Reinhold Schmidt appeared as the 
Father, Simeon. Alexander Smallens con- 
ducted in appreciative style. 


About “Orfeo” 


“Orfeo,” which followed this curtain 
raiser, has not been given in this city since 
Louise Homer appeared in the title rdéle 
about twelve years ago. The grave classic 
beauty of this masterpiece calls for special 
care in interpretation. Vocally all the re- 
quirements were capitally filled in the strong 
cast that included Margaret Matzenauer, in 
the name part; Alma Paterson as Eury- 
dice, and Hilda Burke, a recent radio prize 
winner, as Eros. 

Cuts of occasionally too generous propor- 
tions were made in the score, providing a 
ballet, on excellent terms with itself, with 
opportunity to assume a rather too prepon- 
derating role in the production. Anna Dun- 
can led the dancers. 

The scenery consisted of draperies, sym- 
bolic effects and contrasts of lighting none 
too well adapted to the spirit of this opera. 
A certain amount of substance in settings is 
needed to bring out the full flavor of “Or- 
feo.” Excess of impressionistic treatment, 
such as it received in this production, is like- 
ly to impart a disquieting impression of col- 
lege tableaux. 

Mr. Smallens, directing the orchestra, left 
none of the charm of the noble score un- 
revealed, that is, none which the instru- 
mentalists alone could provide. But the style 
of presentation undoubtedly worked some 
havoc with what ought to be the intrinsic 
appeal of this tradition-hallowed work. 

H. T. Craven. 





Grandnieces of Schubert Living 
in Poverty 


ERLIN, Feb. 11—Eduard Ehrhard, a 

baritone singer and great-grandnephew 
of Schubert, tells a pathetic story about the 
plight of Schubert’s relatives. “Two of my 
aunts,” he says, “grandnieces of Schubert 
who are now above eighty, are living in dire 
poverty. Schubert left a wealth of unpub- 
lished manuscripts which his brothers inher- 
ited. But every time they came to a pub- 
lisher with one of them, these individuals 
pretended that Schubert’s works were worth 
but little, and paid ridiculously low prices 
for each manuscript. How rich they waxed, 
is now commonly known. Schubert’s rela- 
tives, meanwhile, continue to be poor—so 
poor, in fact, that they had to dispose of all 
relics and mementoes of their late kinsman, 
until today the family possesses nothing ex- 
cept an inkstand which Schubert used and 
which one of my aunts now holds. 
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APLES, Feb. 20—The new opera 

“Giuliano,” by Riccardo Zandonai, on 
the libretto of Arturo Rossato, has achieved 
a great success at the San Carlo. This 
work has a spontaneity unknown to pre- 
vious operas by the Trentino composers. 
There is a plentiful melodic vein, and its 
construction is in a more united style than 
others from his pen. It is a very simple 
and natural musical discourse, with entirely 
homogeneous elements and linear develop- 
ment. 

The chief form employed by the com- 
poser is of symphonic character, in which 
he weaves Strophic and declamatory, melod- 
ious songs. The lyrical element is suf- 
ficiently relieved and the melody develops 
with gentleness and tenderness. The ambient 
color is accurately treated and plays a 
notable part in the ensemble of the various 
musical factors of the score. 


The Argument 


The argument of “Giuliano” is taken 
from a mediaevel legend. Jacopo da Vara- 
gine in the “Leggenda aurea” relates how 
the gentle youth, Giuliano, while hunting 
and having wounded a hind, hears a pro- 
phecy that he will one day kill his father 
and mother. Terrified, he fears to return 


Spalding Wins Ovation 
With Portland Players 


PorTLAND, Ore., March 7.—The Portland 
Symphony concert given on Feb. 13 with 
Willem van Hoogstraten, conducting and 
Albert Spalding as violin soloist, was an 
artistic triumph. It was the first time that 
Lalo’s Spanish Symphony was played here 
with an orchestral accompaniment. Mr. 
Spalding’s technical competency, rhythmic 
verve and command of tone won plaudits, 
and Mr. van Hoogstraten brought the mem- 
bers of the orchestra to their feet, joining 
in the tumult of applause. The conductor 
furnished an accompaniment that vibrated 
with color. 

The other numbers were Mendelssohn's 
“Scotch” Symphony and Grétry’s suite 
from “Cephale and Procris” arranged by 
Mottl, a novelty here. 

Alberto Salvi, harpist, gave a noteworthy 
program that included a Bach Gavotte, a 
Zabel Fantasie, and compositions and ar- 
rangements by the performer. This was 
one of the Chloe Nero Thursday Series. 

The Monday Musical Club Chorus, led 
by Frederic William Gaskins, with Mae 
Ross Walker and Genevieve Baum Gaskins 
as accompanists, sang in the Oregon Em- 
ployment Institute for the Blind. 

A program given by the Elsie Lewis 
Quintet, assisted by Susie Michael, pianist, 
was sponsored by the recital department of 
the Nero Musical Bureau. The members 
of the quintet are Geraldine Hinston, Rod- 


erick Lamont, Frances Smith and Edna 
Hayes, violinists, and Katherine Lewis 
Entler, pianist. 

F. W. Goodrich lecturéd on “Form and 


Analysis” before the Dunning Music Teach- 
ers’ Club. 

Recent piano recitals have been given by 
pupils of Carrie R. Beaumont, Frances 
Striegel Burke, Lucien Becker, Mordaunt 
Goodnough, Emma W. Laundry, Ruth 
Bradley Keiser and Edith Woodcock. 
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Ravel Draws Record Audience in 
Denver 


Denver, March 7.—Maurice Ravel, was 
presented by Pro Musica Society in a lec- 
ture-recital of his own compositions in the 
Colorado Consistory Auditorium, Feb. 19. 
Mr. Ravel was assisted by Lisa Roma, sop- 
rano. The program included three groups 
for voice and two for piano solo, and was 
heard by the largest audience yet attending 
the Denver chapter’s lists. L. B. P. 





Parts, Feb. 15.—At a recent Colonne con- 
cert, Gabriel Pierné gave a novelty entitled 
“Cantique au Frére Soleil,” with choruses 
for men’s and women’s voices, by Mr. 
Siohan, which the composer directed. 


home in case the prophecy should prove 


true. Instead he goes into the world and 
becomes a valorious warrior. He marries 
the lady of a manor. 

One day his old father and mother come 
to the castle in search of their son and are 
received by the wife with honor. She per- 
mits them to rest in her bedchamber, and 
Giuliano on his return, thinking they are 
his wife and her lover, kills them. When 
he learns who they are, he makes a peni- 
tential pilgrimage. On the banks of a river 
the voice of God calls to him and he is 
forgiven. 


Many Curtain Calls 


The most successful selections in the 
presentation of the opera were the Prayer 
of Giuliano in the Prologue, the love duet 
and the nostalgic song in the second act, 
the malediction and the arrival of Giuliano, 
the killing of his parents, the epilogue. 
There were seven curtain calls after the 
Prologue, eight for the first act, and nine 
after the second. 

In this distinctive presentation, the tenor 
Franco Lo Giudice sang with color and 
vibrant fluency, and Maria Laurenti gave 
fine promise for the future. The composer 
directed the score with laudable equipoise 
and mastery of orchestral technic. 
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Schmitz Made Theme 
of Scherzo in Words 








A Drawing by Aline Frubauf 


E. Robert Schmitz, as a Playful 
and Imaginative Caricaturist Enjoys 
Thinking of Him 


E. Robert Schmitz, president of the Pro 
Musica Society, is shortly going abroad for 
a series of piano recitals. He is a slender 
person with a bizarre head. It is triangu- 
lar in shape, the apex being the chin. The 
nose is sharply curved, high-bridged and 
prominent. Humorous blue eyes, a_per- 
functory mustache and a heavy squarish 
mop of gray hair finish the portrait. He 
réminds me of what most people think a 
musician looks like. 

He plays Ravel, Debussy, Couperin, Satie, 
and the more metallic moderns with sparkle 
and appreciation. He also admits having 
written music of his own. 

In New York, he has taken the same 
apartment in the upper “one-hundreds” for 
five years, because of the sunlight which 
he deems essential. 

“Anyway,” he says, like other loyal 
disciples of Pro Musica, “New York is not 
a place to work in. I mean, of course, the 
true, creative, artistic . . .” this sentence is 
completed, not with words, but with a 
gesture suggesting all that is true, creative, 
and artistic. SCHERzO. 
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Monteux Directs 


Schubert ‘Fourth’ 


Philadelphia Orchestra Is Much 
Applauded At Concert Given 
in Home Town 


PHILADELPHIA, March 7.—Pierre Mon- 
teux, leading the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
appeared to revel in the delightful program 
which he provided for the concerts of last 
Friday afternoon and Saturday night in the 
Academy of Music. In detail the bill was 
as follows: 


Overture, “Roman Carnival’’............ Berlioz 
“Tragic’’ Symphony, No. 4, in C Minor, 
Schubert 
Romantic Suites ss venhavn xc ics ceunie Max Reger 
Symphonic Poem, “Don Juan”..........Strauss 


Mr. Monteux surpassed himself in a read- 
ing of the familiar Berlioz Overture. His 
interpretation was notably delectable in 
balance of values and in romantic imagina- 
tion. This meant that the opening Saltarello 
was less cyclonic and explosive than is some- 
times the case and that the subsequent wood- 
wind passages took on a new quality of pic- 
torial atmosphere, quite divorced from dry- 
ness. All in all this was a masterly per- 
formance, as successful in its way as Wil- 
liam Mengelberg’s well known revitaliza- 
tion of the “Oberon” Overture. 


A Schubert Novelty 


Although New York first heard the so- 
called “Tragic” Symphony of Schubert 
twenty-seven years ago, the score had been 
denied a public performance in Philadelphia 
until last week. The presentation does not 
add greatly add to the composer’s fame. 
Nevertheless this is a firmly wrought 
thoughtful work, a melifluously meditative 
rather than a profound symphony and quite 
as attractive as some other old novelties 
and pioneering new scores that find their 
way into orchestral programs. Mr. Mon- 
teux accented faithfully all its best qualities, 
conspicuously in the Andante, whose melody 
is almost as adhesive as that of the chief 
theme in the first movement of the “Unfin- 
ished.” Lawrence Gilman observed in the 
program notes, and the points are worth 
emphasizing, that the symphony was unpub- 
lished for sixty-eight years and was written 
when Schubert was only nineteen, 

Max Reger’s “Romantic Suite,” a nov- 
elty, composed in 1912, proved a highly com- 
plimentary setting of some conventionally 
poetized verses by the Silesian, von Ejichen- 
dorff. There is a marked tang of Debussy 
in this dulcet score, a striking suggestion 
of Strauss’s “Tod und Verklarung” in the 
opening, a reflection of Reger’s own talent 
in rather chastened mood and little that 
could now be denominated musical heresy 
in the score. The concert closed with a 
very brilliant performance of “Don Juan.” 

After this number, the Berlioz and the 
Reger, the orchestra was summoned to its 
feet by enthusiastic plaudits. In realizing 
the utmost from his program this was Mr. 


Monteux’s most successful accomplishment 
thus far in his season of guest conductor- 
ship. H. T. CRAVEN. 


Disband Next Fall 


The Persinger String Quartet is to dis- 
band next September. This news is con- 
tained in a letter from the members pub- 
lished in the New York Times. This letter 
States: 

“During the twelve years since the found- 
ing of our organization by Elias Hecht 
each of us has been happy to contribute his 
share of personal sacrifice of time, comfort 
and income, in loyalty to the ideals which 
brought our ensemble into existence and to 
endeavor to achieve an ever higher standard 
of quartet playing. 

“But we feel that the strain of frequent 
cross-continental touring is too taxing, and 
to play only the short series of concerts on 
the west coast would be hardly adequate re- 
compense to offset the endless amount of 
mental and physical labor necessary in re- 
taining a high level of artistic performance. 

On Sept. 1, 1928, at the expiration of the 
present agreement with the music branch 
of the Community Arts Association of Santa 
Barbara, we shall cease to play together as 
a chamber music organization. 

“If, during these past years, our playing 
has served to win a friend here and there to 
the noble cause of chamber music, we shall 
feel that our twelve years of association and 
devotion to an ideal have not been in vain. 

“Louis PERSINGER, 

“Louts Forp, 

“NATHAN FIRESTONE, 

“WaLTeR FERNER, 
“Santa Barbara, Cal., Feb. 18, 1928. 
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RUDOLPH 


GANZ 


FAMOUS PIANIST, TEACHER, COMPOSER AND CONDUCTOR 


has been elected a 
VICE-PRESIDENT of the 


CHICAGO 
MUSICAL 
COLLEGE 


Mr. Ganz will locate permanently in Chicago September 1, and his 
official duties and teaching will begin at the opening of the Fall term, 
Monday, September 10, 1928. He will accept a limited number of Recital 
and Orchestral Engagements each year. 











FREE FELLOWSHIPS 


Mr. Ganz has consented to award the following Free Fellowships for the season beginning September 10, 
1928, to students who, after an open competitive examination, are found to possess the greatest gift for 
playing. Contest first week of September. Application blank on request. 


Two private lessons weekly of 30 minutes each for entire year. 


One Repertoire—Interpretation—Teachers’ Class weekly of two 
hours each for entire year. 


Five partial Fellowships of one private lesson weekly of 30 
minutes each to five students for entire year. 


Five Partial Fellowships of one Repertoire—Interpretation— 
Teachers’ Class weekly to five students, of two hours each, 
for entire year. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and sumptuous dormitory accommodations for men and women 
in college building. Piano furnished with each room. Prices reasonable. 


Complete Winter Catalog on Request 














Address: CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 
66 EAST VAN BUREN ST.  catcaco musica CHICAGO, ILL. 


COLLEGE BUILDING) : 
HERBERT WITHERSPOON, President 
LEON SAMETINI, Vice-President 
RUDOLPH GANZ, Vice-President 


A Conservatory Pledged to the Highest 
Artistic Standards — Established 1867 
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Santa Ana Forces 
Register Success 


Symphony Orchestra Conducted by 
Ciafoni Fosters Love of 
Best Music 


Santa Awna., Cau, March 7—A _ well- 
balanced symphonic program with discrim- 
ination and replete with colorful contrasts, 
was presented to Orange County music- 
lovers in the Santa Ana High School Audi- 
torium on Feb. 17 by the Santa Ana Phil- 
harmonic Society, under the direction of 
D. C. Cianfoni, as one of the enjoyable 
winter concerts now being offered by this or- 
ganization, which numbers sixty members. 

Of special interest was an effective pres- 
entation of Mozart’s Symphony in G Minor, 
its four movements being played with ex- 
cellent co-ordination as to ensemble and a 
degree of excellence which merited the sin- 
cere appreciation evidenced by the audience. 
A tireless, unswerving attention to detail 
and shading required in directing this num- 
ber offered striking proof of Mr. Cianfoni’s 
artistry. 

Other thoroughly appreciated numbers 
were the Overture to Rossini’s “Barber of 
Seville,” Tchaikovsky’s “Valse des Fleurs,” 
and Prologue to “Pagliacci” sung by Robert 
Bradford, baritone, and accompanied by the 
orchestra. 

The Santa Ana Philharmonic Society has 
rapidly proven its claim to a place of dis- 
tinction among musical organizations of this 
district, Through the inspirational influence 
of this organization, musical standards here 
have been raised and benefited to a marked 
degree, with resultant popular demand for 
music of superior symphonic nature. 

RutH ANDREWS. 





Eau Claire Will 
Organize Society 


Chorus and Orchestra Aimed at 
by Citizens in Wisconsin 
Center 


Mitwavkee, March 7.—Word has reached 
here that an ambitious movement is afoot 
in Eau Claire, Wis., to put the city back 
on the musical map where it was some years 
ago. William C. Keller, for many years 
violinist with the New York Symphony and 
the Minneapolis Symphony orchestras, has 
called a meeting to reorganize a large chorus 
and a symphony orchestra which will be 
known as the Philharmonic Society. The 
former movement in the city was sponsored 
by the late Edwin Howard. 

The society disbanded some years ago and 
Mr. Keller is confident that he can revive 
it, having been promised excellent support. 
For many years a May music festival was 
regularly given. Mr. Keller plans to pre- 
sent oratorios with a symphony orchestra to 
play the accompaniments, and also to give 
the orchestra a chance to function as an 
organization by itself. ; 

Eau Claire is a thriving manufacturing 
city in the northwestern part of Wisconsin, 
not far from Minneapolis. It has a large 
Scandinavian population which has always 
taken a keen interest in choral and other 
forms of music. This interest has been 
manifested by church and club singing, and 


also in various instrumental ensembles. 
C. O. SKryroop. 





Stars Visit Des Moines 


Des Moines, March 5.—Ignace Jan Pad- 
erewski returned to Des Moines for a piano 
recital on Feb. 27, and played to a packed 
house in the Coliseum. The concert was 
under the direction of George F. Ogden. 
The next evening the Civic Music Associa- 
tion presented the last number of its third 
successful season. The artist was Feodore 
Chaliapine, who was assisted by Max Rabin- 
owitch at the piano. This was Chaliapine’s 
first visit to Des Moines and he was wel- 
comed in the Shrine Temple by a great audi- 
ence. Officers of the Association for next 
year are: Mrs. Arthur Neumann, presi- 
dent: Katherine Bray Haines, chairman of 
program committee. H. G 





Sousa Given Medal of Arts and 
Sciences 

At a dinner given in his honor in the 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York, on Feb. 26, 
John Philip Sousa was presented with the 
first gold medal awarded by the Society of 
Arts and Sciences. The medal was designed 
by Walter Russell, president of the Society. 








GRAINGER 


“Genius of the keyboard’’ 
“Education as well as a joy” 
‘Draws crowd with interesting program” 


“‘His Bach was sheer 


TORONTO, CANADA 

Genius of the Keyboard 
A NEW WORD 

Percy Grainger has a new word to say to con- 

cert audiences, and says it with fine breezy 
confidence. It is an education as well as a joy 
to watch and hear him at the keyboard. His 
Bach was sheer unmeasured 
delight. He brought Bach 
in all his glory right into the 
very heart of the modern 
concert hall and made him 
newer than the newest. Cer- 
tainly the audience last night 
was delighted with this 
number. 


TECHNIQUE AND 


TEMPER 
He is a brilliant tech- 


nician, and his temper is 
high-strung with an un- 
canny instinct for the del- 
icacy of discord, its rightful 
proportion in the beautiful. 
He glories in color—bright, 
vivid, rich, changeful color— 
and the swing of his rhythms 
catches you up as a giant 
would snatch a child and takes you where he 
wants before you know it. His tone rings 
sweetly as a silver bell, and always beautifully 
and clearly—and his touch has a hundred grada- 
tions and the clinging sympathy of a master 
who sings to himself as he plays. The Bach 
Chorale Preludes were perfect little tone pic- 
tures, showing how hymns may sing themselves 
earnestly and bravely whilst a whole symphony 
of lovely counterpoints is weaving a garment of 
endless melody about them. 

It is an experience to hear Percy Grainger. 
He is creating all the time he plays, and—best 
of all—he never forgets the ordinary listener 
who loves a “tune” and a rhythm with a “kick” 
in it, and warm bright singing piano music that 
is alive with the life of today.—Evening Tele- 
gram, Feb. 11, 1928. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Grainger, the famous pianist, opened his pro- 
gram with a superb performance of Chopin’s 
“Sonata in B flat minor,” which has not been 





unmeasured delight”’ 


heard in several years. In it his crisp beautiful 
mechanics, his finely controlled dynamics, and 
a polished technique contributed to a most satis- 
fying interpretation. His legato is quite as 
lovely as the glittering appegios and involved 
chromatics, which are such pianistic hazards in 
the sonata, and the audience gave him an ova- 
tion which was finally rewarded by a scintillant 
performance of his own, 
“Country Gardens.” 


In his own transcription of 
a bit from Strauss’ “Rosen- 
Cavalier,” he again not only 
showed the brilliance of his 
musical feeling, but together 
with his poetic soul retained 
the romantic beauty of this 
opus, and gave it a fine 
rendition. 

Another composition of 
his own was a most interest- 
ing arrangement of several 
Danish folksongs, collected 
in Jutland, and to this Mr. 
Grainger brought all of his 
well-known flair for intri- 
cate counterpoint and clever 
elucidation. His playing of 
numberless encores was in- 
dividualistic, superbly rhy- 
thmical, and replete with genius which has made 
him one of the most noted and beloved of mod- 
ern pianist-composers. —Sentinel, Jan. 4, 1928 


Photo by Morse 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 


Pianist Draws Crowd to Chancellor’s Hall 
with Interesting Program 


_One of the most interesting and diversified piano re- 
citals of the season was given last night by Percy 
Grainger, who has been coming to Albany these dozen 
years and each time bringing some new manifestation 
of his art both on the keyboard and as an adaptor of 
fo'k songs. A large and most responsive audience 
heard him. 


_ Grainger is always individual in his style. He excels 
in bravura playing, though one could not complain of 
the finesse of his fingering of the Bach Toccata, or miss 
the quiet beauty of the Bach-Busoni chorales, His read- 
ing of the funeral march in the Chopin sonata was superb. 


For encores, Grainger played a Sussex Christmas 
carol; Chopin’s Posthumus study in A flat major; 
“Country Gardens” and “Turkey in the Straw.” 
Grainger is a delightful artist who is always worth 
hearing. —Evening News, Feb. 18, 1928. ; 





In Europe Entire Year, 1928-29 
NEXT American Tour Opens October, 1929 





Columbia Records —- Steinway Piano — Duo-Art Rolls 





Mgt. ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc., Box 446, White Plains, N. Y 


Telephone: White Plains 14 
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CLAIRE ALCEE 


Soprano 


Brilliant Debut 
as Desdemona in Otello 


with 


Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 


January 19, 1928 


“She has a voice of exceedingly pure quality, 
ample power and good range—has a surprising 
amount of dramatic talent. . . . Her singing all 
through was beautiful. . . . Sang the ‘Willow 
Song’ and ‘Ave Maria’ with great beauty of 
tone. . . . She received a reception such as is 
given to few young singers.”—Samuel Laciar, 


Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


“Claire Alcée deported herself so graciously 
as to be given a regular ovation. . . . She did the 
Handkerchief scene with a sweetness that was 
melting. The ‘Willow Song’ was well done. .. . 
A sweeter Desdemona will be hard to find.”— 
Philadelphia Evening Star. 


“Sang with great charm. . . . Her voice is a 
true lyric soprano.”—Linton Martin, Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 


“Revealed a soprano voice flexible and lovely. 
. . . Acted sympathetically, and in the death 
scene was able to infuse a note of genuine pathos 
into her voice.” —Philadel phia Bulletin. 


“Claire Alcée took place at once in the front 
ranks of the operatic sopranos of the period. 
The voice is of a rich pure soprano quality, ex- 
cellent in range, and of marked nuance and 
power. . . . The fidelity to pitch and artistic 
ease exhibited, showed that she possessed the in- 
stinct and understanding of the true artist. . 
The singer imbued the ‘Ave Maria’ with a fervor 
and pathos that thrilled the audience. . . . So 
graceful was her pose and so perfect her pitch 
that she was given an ovation upon the conclu- 
sion of the scene.” —Richard Thornbough, Phila- 
delphia, for Syracuse Journal. 


“Claire Alcée is happily endowed with the 
twin gifts of the gods, a charming manner and 
great personal magnetism.” — Philadelphia 
Official Guide and Souvenir Book. 





Photo by Mishkin 


Season of 1928-1929 Now Booking 


Address: Miss Claire Alcée 
c/o Mr. Pasquale Amato 
Hotel Ansonia 


Broadway and 73rd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Miguel Candela, Twelve Years Old, 
Winner of the Prix d’Honneur at the 
Paris Conservatory in June, Who Has 
Arrived in New York to Appear in Con- 
cert in the Wanamaker Auditorium. 


Cesaaneaaaascent un ena nreetenena nt 


“Henchman” in Lawrence 


Lawrence, Kan., March 7.—The only per- 
formance of “The King’s Henchman,” by 
Deems Taylor, in this part of the country 
was given in the auditorium of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas recently. Though not on the 
regular concert course of the University, the 
opera was under the same management, that 
of Donald M. Swarthout, dean of the School 
of Fine Arts. 

On account of the unfinished condition of 
the stage, scenery for the opera could not 
be used. The resulting effect was Shakes- 
perian in the extreme. 

The tenor rdle was taken by John Rob- 
erts. Other rdles were as follows ;—the 
King, Henry Scott; Aelfrida, Mari Mar- 
shall: Maccus, Alfredo Valenti; Ase, Con- 
stance Hejda; Thane of Devon, Dudley 


Marwick. 
Many came from a distance to hear the 
opera. From Ottawa, Topeka, Wichita, 


Kansas City, Kans., and Kansas City, Mo., 
journeyed music lovers. The representation 
from the two Kansas Cities included the 
following prominent members of the musi- 
cal profession: Powell Weaver, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Horner, Mr. and Mrs. Earl 
Rosenberg, William W. Wylie of the Kan- 
san, Mrs. Ottley Cranston, Gladys Cran- 
ston, Blanche Lederman, Kansas City, Mo., 
correspondent of Musicat America, Rich- 
ard Canterbury, Virginia French, Paul 
Barbee, Margaret Lowry, and John Selby 
of the Star. PA. &. 


Combined Forces Gerhardt Appears 


Please Rochester 


Choruses and Orchestra Hailed in 
Program Including Varied 
Offerings 


Rocuester, N. Y:., March 7.—The last 
serial concert of the season was given on 
March 1 in the Eastman Theatre by the 
Rochester Festival Chorus, the Eastman 
School of Music Chorus and the A Cappella 
Choir of the Eastman School of Music. 

The program was a varied one, opening 
with Wagner’s “Eine Faust” Overture, and 
including the Coronation Scene from “Boris 
Godounoft” by Moussorgsky, given by or- 
chestra and chorus, with the baritone solo 
sung by Leroy Morlock, César Franck’s 
tone-poem, “The Accursed Hunter.” Howard 
Hanson’s “The Lament for Beowulf” for 
chorus and orchestra had the composer as 
conductor. De Grignon’s tone-poem, “Anda- 
lusia,” Tchaikovsky’s “Battle of Poltava,” 
and Borodin’s Polovtsian Dances from 
“Prince Igor” were also heard. The chorus 
did excellent work, and Mr. Morlock sang 
with dramatic intensity and wormth of tone. 
The Hanson number, striking in its effec- 
tiveness, was enthusiastically received by the 
large audience, which recalled both conduc- 
tors a number of times. 


A Gieseking Recital 


Walter Gieseking, pianist, was heard in 
the last of the Monday evening series of 
chamber music concerts in Kilbourn Hall on 
Feb. 27 before a capacity audience. His 
phenomenally powerful and beautiful play- 
ing roused much enthusiasm, in spite of a 
rather sombre and ascetic program. 


Mary Ertz WILL. 


Organist Takes New Post 


HARTFORD, CoNN., Feb. 29.—Wyllus B. 
Waterman, for several years organist of the 
Windsor Avenue Congregational Church, 
has resigned and on May 1 will become or- 
ganist and musical director of Unity Church, 
where he will succeed the late Carolyn 


Green. eo 


With Mannerchor 


Chaliapine and Gordon Quartet 
re Program Givers in 
Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, March 7.—The Indianapolis 
Mannerchor presented the male chorus, 
assisted by Elena Gerhardt, on Monday 
evening, Feb. 27, the usual large audience 
being in attendance. The chorus, under the 
direction of Karl Reckzeh, sang three 
groups, including “Trost,” J. Otto; “Gute 
Nacht,” E. Fromm; “Morgen im Walde” 
by F. Hoffmann, and “Heimat,” K. L. 
Fischer, sung a cappella. Mme. Gerhardt, 
who has appeared several times before the 
Mannerchor, was given a rousing welcome, 
as was her splendid accompanist, Coenraad 
V. Bos. Lieder by Schubert, Brahms, Rich- 
ard Strauss and Hugo Wolf were sung with 
rare interpretative charms by Mme. Ger- 
hardt. 

In a program drawn for the most part 
from Russian song literature, Feodor Cha- 
liapine charmed an audience on Sunday 
afternoon, Feb. 26, in the Murat Theatre. 
Max Rabinowitch, besides playing superb 
accompaniments, proved his art also as a 
soloist in compositions by Liszt, Chopin, 
Godowsky and Moszkowski. 

Members of the Art Association of the 
Herron Art Museum were regaled on Wed- 
nesday evening when the Gordon String 
Quartet of Chicago played the Quartet in 
G Minor, by Debussy and the B Flat Major 
Quartet of Mozart, both numbers being 
read in artistic style. This was the second 
appearance tHis season of these musicians 
at the Art Institute. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCH MIDT 


Indianapolis Musicale 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 29.—The program of 
the Matinée Musicale on Friday afternoon, 
Feb. 10, in the Masonic Temple, was one of 
pleasing variety. Participants were Marie 
Zorn, Selma Anne Zahl, Franc Webber, 
Ruth Nessler, Geraldine Trotter, Mrs. Ar- 
nold Spencer, Mrs. S. Kiser and the Turner 
Trio, the members of which are Alma Miller 
Lentz, Okah Lieber and Caroline Ayres 
Turner. 
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Martha Attwood, Metropolitan Soprano, 

and Her New Husband, Allessandre 

Alberini, on the Boardwalk at Atlantic 
City. 


Events in St. Louis 

St. Louis, Mo., March 7.—The Con- 
cordia Seminary Chorus gave its twenty- 
sixth annual concert recently with William 
B. Heyne conducting. The members were 
assisted by sixteen members of the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra. The program con- 
sisted of works of Bach, Franck, Brewer, 
Foote, Buch and Handel. 

Edna Wagner, soprano, was soloist at the 
monthly organ recital given by Charles Gal- 
loway in Graham Memorial Chapel on Wash- 
ington University campus. Miss Wagner 
has a voice of beautiful clarity and sings 
with understanding. Her songs consisted of 
“Hear Ye Israel” from Mendelssohn's 
“Elijah;” “Consider the Lilies” by Scott 
and “Prayer and Cradle Song” by Moline. 

Leo C. Miller is holding a series of five 
lecture-recitals on Saturdays. He was 
chosen Judge of the Welsh Music Festival 
in Granite City on Feb. 25 

> da 


About Shakespearean Songs 

Cincinnatt, Feb. 29.—Mrs. William Smith 
Goldenburg was the speaker at the Febru- 
ary meeting of the Clifton Music Club, of 
which Mrs. John A. Hoffman is president. 
Mrs Goldenburg’s subject was “The Songs 
Of Shakespeare.” Taking part in the 
musical program were William Smith 
Goldenburg, Ilse Huebner, Elsa Marshall 
Cox, Emma Beiser Scully, Mary Amice 
Cheney, and Mary Louise Woseczek 

G. D. G 
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Hopes to find the GREAT AMERICAN SINGER at her 


FIRST WORLD’S 


MASTER CLASS 


Horner-Kansas City Conservatory 


June llth to July 14th, Inc. 
Three Lessons Each Week (Total Fifteen Lessons) 


Three Free Scholarships!!! 


At last an opportunity to receive personal instruction 
under this great and celebrated Artist 


Write at once for full particulars 


HORNER-WITTE CONCERT BUREAU 


Kansas City, Missouri 


By ARRANGEMENT GEORGE ENGLES 





(5 Weeks) 
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GIANNINI WINS TRIUMPH. 


Ovation for Half Hour After “But- 
terfly"”’ Performance in Hamburg. 


apyright, 1928. by The New York Times Company 
By Wireless to Tne Now Yors Times. 


BERLIN, Feb, 28.—Dusolina Gian- 
ninf scored in ‘‘Madame Butterfly”’ 
at the Hamburg Opera tonight one 
of the greatest triumphs ever ac- 
corded an American singer. She held 
the audience from the start, and had 
to take five curtain calls after the 
first act and fifteen at the end of 
he performance. The final ovation 
asted nearly half an hour. 

There is a possibility that her suc- 
*ess will help solve tne difficulty her 
nanager. js cxperiencing with the 
nunicipal and national opera houses 
n Berlin, the former having engaged 
her to sing ‘‘Butterfly’’ and ‘‘Forza 
lel Destino’ before she appears at 
the National in ‘‘Aida’’ and “La 
Juive.’” The controversy between 
the managers is as to which house 
she shall appear in first. 
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A Striking Scene from “Till Eulenspigel,” Is One of the Presentations of the 
Theater of Juvenile Onlookers in Leningrad. 





wn 


~ Russia’s Mopern THEATER OF 
| UVENILE ONLOOKERS 
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(Continued from page 3) 
the oral and the atmospheric, all suggest- 
ing effects.” 

I attended, in this old-fashiond Leningrad 
theatre, a performance that upset all my 
academic views of the theatre. I actually 
became an imaginary child, felt myself in a 
marvelous kindefgarten with toys, and had a 
grand time. It affected me to such an ex- 
tent that I became totally oblivious of being 
an onlooker and. felt myself, a passive 
participant with the players. I even lost 
all consciousness of their dialogue and act- 


ing in having a scope of great fun with the 
queer toys. 


Was Well Rehearsed 


The play proceeded from episode to epi- 
sode, supposedly made-up by the players 
from the story, but in actuality rehearsed 
for six months before the production. The 
strange part of my experience was that it 
was not the drama of “Tom Sawyer,” but 
the playful handling of the toys and other 
scenic properties that absorbed my attention. 
And evidently the same feeling was experi- 
enced all the other onlookers. There was 
not much dialogue to the play, as is the case 
with the academic plays. Everything cen- 
tered in acting and pantomimic handling of 
the toys. As the episodes proceeded, the 
characters even faded away, as it were, and 
all that was left were the bewitched toys. In 
this way, the toy-like things seemed trans- 
formed into animated beings, while the actual 
characters vanished and became, as in a fairy 
tale, unanimated objects. 

“You must not forget that the children 
play intuitively, whereas our conventional 
drama is all intellectual, like our daily life,” 
explained my guide. 

When the last episode was over and the 
actors announced that the toyland fun was 
finished, the doors of a wonderland were 
closed to me. The magic of the kinder- 
garten began to fade away and I feared I 
was again becoming an adult. It was a 
horror! To shake off the feeling I rushed 
like a wild boy to the stage and began to 
handle all the fascinating toys that had 


grown so familiar to me during the per- 
formance. 


Are All Hypnotized 


“So you liked our play?” asked one of the 
actors. “It is a difficult theme to ‘put over’ 
with the onlookers, but come tomorrow and 
see “Till Eulenspiegel,” and you will enjoy 
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real fun of the Middle Ages.” 

I asked whether the actors participated in 
the trick of “bewitching of eyes” of the on- 
lookers. 

“Oh! Not only you, but we ourselves on 
the stage, are, as it were hypnotized by the 
play,” he answered. “You know that all of 
us in .this company—120 in number, are 
people of some years, long past our youth; 
yet when we begin a play and go on with its 
performance, we become actual children and 
behave like children.” 

I inquired further whether the youths 
seated in the front had any real effect on 
the performance. 

“That youthful presence is our atmos- 
pheric thermometer,” he continued, “and cre- 
ates for us on the stage the needed magnetic 
tempo to pursue. If you take away the 
front-seat youth, our magic fails. We have 
tried it again and again, and it can’t be 
changed.” 

It was a curious experience, and the rest 
of the audience had apparently slaved my 
sensations. The Theatre of Juvenile On- 
lookers had played its dramatic “trick” so 
magnificently that I could not refrain from 
asking the directorate to grant me _ the 
privilege of seeing “Till Eulenspiegel” and 
“Don Quixote.” 


Is Inexplicable 


I had been in playhouses in Russia and 
other countries abroad, but nothing to equal 
the Theatre of Juvenile Onlookers, which 
evidently had inocculated me with some- 
thing I could not explain. I could not resist 
cancelling all my other engagements and 
visiting its next performance. The old 
dilapidated place had grown into a lure. 

I -felt myself already a child merely by 
crossing the threshold again. Once inside, 
I was a changed human being, having gone 
through the. same miraculous process of 
transformation into a child. On my second 
visit it seemed as if I had known the place 
for ages, and all the people—in reality 
strangers—looked like old playmates. 

Things happened as before. First came 
the musicians of the orchestra; they played 
an overture on old Netherland themes. Then 
came the cast, with considerable changes 
from the time before; they bowed and be- 
gan to dress. The last move was building 
the scenery with the heaped wooden blocks. 
The first scene represented an Catalonian 
inn, which was impressive. Till Eulenspiegel, 
the legendary hero, Philip II, King of 
Spain, Prince Alba and the rest of the 
characters, opened the toy-play with the 
familiar gusto of playing children. 

Being already seasoned to the method, I 
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tried to resist the magic of being carried 
away by toys and at first succeeded in con- 
trolling my consciousness. But alas !—only 
for a few minutes. Soon, as on the pre- 
vious evening, I was a devoted playmate of 
the characters. They had a magic rhythm 
of their own in the manipulation of their 
cardboard armor, tin swords, and wooden 
horses. In the manner of ancient witches 
and sorcerers conjuring up gnomes and 
spirit, these actors performed miracles by 
making the playthings more important than 
themselves or their drama. 

I attended three performances, each deal- 
ing with a different story and each played, 
not by dramatic students or amateurs, but 
by the most academically trained actors and 
actresses of the Russian stage. 

Amid all the glamor of rejuvenation and 
dramatic novelties of our age, the experi- 
ment of Alexander Briantsev and his asso- 
ciates is a far-reaching cultural accomplish- 
ment of which we may hear more as time 
goes on. It undoubtedly fills a vital need in 
our mechanized artificial life. The need of 
a legendary Fount of Youth is just as keen 
today as it was in the age of Sappho and 
Plato, Homer and Omar Khayyam. 

The Leningrad Theatre of Juvenile On- 
lookers is the most tantalizing dramatic 
novelty of today. 
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Krenek Goes to Paris; Plans 
Another Opera 
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(Continued from page 3) 

Of course I can scarcely offer any details 
as yet. It is dangerous to speak one’s 
thoughts too soon, for then you feel that 
you are bound hand and foot to what you 
have openly discussed, and who knows but 
that the final form of a new work is con- 
siderably different from what you first 
thought it would be? 

“However, one thing is certain: the new 
opera will be entirely different in style from 
‘Jonny.’ Will it be serious or farcical in 
character? Neither one nor the other, or 
perhaps both together. At the present stage 
of the game I consider a mixture of ele- 
ments the ideal state of the theatre. I 
like to observe life as it is, and in its 
natural developmet life is a constantly 
changing whirligig of tragedy and comedy. 
But just the same, this conception of things 
isn’t going to be my determining factor 
in the new. work. 

“And that’s why I’m going to Paris, to 
gather the ‘inspirational urge.’ This pri- 
mary step in creative work is not neces- 
sarily connected with the workshop Only 
the world can give you what you require. 
I am unable to say when I shall be ready 
for actual composition. It all depends on 
the course of events during the coming 
weeks. 

“My principal requirement just now is 
rest, of which I can use a great deal, in 
order that I may in due time develop a new 
creative state of mind. I’m simply worn 
out with all this commotion resulting from 
‘Jonny,’ and I long to get away from the 
opera house atmosphere for a spell.” 





Long Beach Schedule 


Has Attractive Events 


Lone Beacu, CAt., Feb. 29.—The Eng- 
lish Singers were presented in the Municipal 
Auditorium, Feb. 17, by L. D. Frey, as the 
fourth event in the Philharmonic Course. 

Ellen Beach Yaw, soprano, appeared in 
concert in the Municipal Auditorium, Feb. 
21, at a benefit for the local camp of dis- 
abled American veterans of the World War. 
Assisting artists were Helen Meade Little, 
flutist, and Georgiella Lay, pianist. 

The Municipal Band of Santa Ana, D. C. 
Cianfani, director, gave a concert in the 
Municipal Auditorium, Feb. 19, before an 
audience of 3,000. The Santa Ana organi- 
zation appeared in Long Beach as an expres- 
sion of friendship and civic fellowship. 

The Gwent Male Chorus, thirty-five men 
directed by Myranna Richards Cox, gave a 
concert Feb. 17. Ruth Bennett, soprano, 
and Myranna R. Cox, contralto, were solo- 
ists. 

Louise D’Artell, contralto, was soloist 
with the Los Angeles Zither and Yodel Club, 
in the Municipal Auditorium, Feb. 14 

Abbie Norton Jamison, president of the 
California Federation of Music Clubs, was 
honor guest of the Woman’s Music Club, 
reciprocity day program, Feb. 22. In her 
honor a quartet directed by L. D. Frey, sang 
several of Mrs. Jamison’s compositions. 
Taking part were Elizabeth O’Neil, pianist, 
a pupil of Abbie De Avirett; Mrs. Ralph 
E. Oliver, soprano; the club chorus, directed 
by L. D. Frey; Mary E. R. Foreman, Mae 
Gilbert Reese and Ann rn, 
ists. . 
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William Notley 


HUGHES 


PIANIST 
Chicago Debut Recital 


Hughes Makes Good Impression 
“William N, Hughes, a young Hawaiian 
pianist, resident for some gears in Chicago, 
made his debut in a piano recital at the 
Playhouse, and gave a program of music 
which brought to hearing some modern 
pieces by Griffes and Debussy, besides 


older works by Paradies, Bach-Liszt and 
Chopin. 


“The Griffes composition, ‘The White 
Peacock,’ calls for imagination, not only of 
the performer, but also of the listeners. It 
is a fanciful number that requires musical 
thought. Mr. Hughes played it in that 
manner. His rendition of the A minor pre- 
lude from the ‘Suite Pour Piano,’ by De- 
bussy, which is one of the best of the modern 
piano compositions and is a brilliant work, 
was played with much fire and dash and 
with a great show of technical dexterity. 


“The young man has genuine pianistic 
talent, and while there was a slight restraint 
in his manner he made a very good im- 
pression on his audience.”—Maurice Rosen- 
feld, Chicago Daily News, Feb. 13, 1928. 


“‘Next door at the Playhouse William N. 
Hughes (remember the name), hailing from 
Hawaii, the home of the happy pineapple, 
was making his first professional appearance. 
Young Mr. Hughes is in the possession of 
many talents, including a fine pair of 
pianistic hands and a level head. He had 
fire and youth and a cisdainfu! disregard 
for such difficulties as are presented by the 
Griffes ‘White Peacock’ and a group of 
Debussy ending in the brilliant and Mous- 
sorgsky-like ‘Fireworks.’ These were dis- 
tinguished for good tone and warmth, much 
warmth.” — Hazel Moore, Chicago Daily 
Tribune, Feb, 13, 1928. 


“A young artist with some thoughts in his 
head and fingers with which to express them. 
He really had something to say. Has feel- 
ing for music and enseliont fingers. Ought 
to do_something.”—Karleton Hackett, Chi- 
cago Evening Post, Feb. 13, 1928. 


“William Hughes, heard at the Playhouse, 
put a good measure of life and warmth into 
is performance of the Chopin ballade, opus 
52, and there were simplicity anc taste as 
well to vary his interpretation.”—Herman 


Devries, Chicago Evening American, Feb. 
13, 1928. 


“In the Playhouse William N. Hughes 
made his debut in a brief but well selected 
program, of which it was my bad fortune 
to hear only the concluding number. This 
was Debussy’s ‘Fireworks,’ played brilliantly, 
easily, with humor and imagination.”—Glenn 


Dillard Gunn, Chicago Herald and Examiner, 
Feb. 13, 1928. 


_ ‘William N. Hughes, who must have been 
giving his first public recital at the Play- 
house yesterday afternoon, should not sto 
with this one, for, really, they’re not so bad, 
are they William? The lad disclosed many 
very agreeable pianistic qualities and sug- 
gested that he has still others, some in more 
or less elusive state, and some to come with 
his maturity as a musician.”—Eugene Stin- 
son, Chicago Daily Journal, Feb. 13, 1928. 
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“BRAVO GINA PINN 


HER AUDIENCE CHEERED — IT SOUNDED LIKE A GALLI-Cl 


New York 3 


‘“‘A mature singer of opulent power and rich voice, GINA PINNER, 
an audience that acclaimed her, shouting for more!’’ New York Times, Feb. 


“GINA PINNERA has a voice of remarkable power and beauty—ey 


New Yor 


“MISS PINNERA made a striking impression!’’ New York Evening Journ 
“GINA PINNERA displayed a remarkable voice, with unusually str 


far carrying high notes!”’ New York Herald-Tribune, Feb. 19, 1928 





‘‘A tremendous—yes, even a sensational success was PINNERA!” 
Maurice Halperson, New York Staat: 


‘MA Great Voice Has Come upon the Conc 





“A rare thing has happened. An extraordinary voice has made its appearance. One is incline 
and insist that a great voice has come upon the concert stage. When Miss Pinnera began to 
startling. A warm, velvety tone poured forth almost without effort or trouble. It mounted and 
and purity. It took on colors, exhibited emotions and was directed with astonishingly good ta 
The group which began with Schubert’s ‘Sylvia’ and ended with Brahms’ ‘Standchen’ and ‘M 
presented a lyric delicacy and tenderness. The arias of ‘Forza del Destino’ and ‘Trovatore’ were 
from the miniature lyrical phrasing of the songs, Miss Pinnera veered about, sending thunderou: 


in velvet and striking with the blow of a cottonball. Other points which were noted: Exceller 





German, Italian and French. One could actually understand the artist. Gina Pinnera is areal a 


field. We predict she goes very far. Her audience cheered Miss Pinnera—it sounded like; Ga 


| Charles D. Isaacson, New York Morning Te 
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NOW BOOKING SEASON 1928-1929 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT HAENSEL & JONES 
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INERA! 


LLI-CURCI DEBUT!” 


»w York Telegraph, Feb. 20, 1928 


INNERA appeared before 


mes, Feb. 19, 1928 
| 


uty—excellent diction!” 
New York World, Feb. 19, 1928 


ng Journal, Feb. 20, 1928 


ally strong, resonant and 


PA!” 


ork Staats- Zeitung, Feb. 20, 1928 


oncert Stage!”’ 





is inclined to go even further 

began to sing, the effect was | 
unted and descended with ease 
y good taste and musicianship. 
> and ‘Meine Liebe ist griin,’ 
tore’ were pure dramatic. Now 
yunderous dramatic notes clad 
- Excellent diction in English, 
is areal addition to the concert 


like Galli-Curci debut.” 


Morning Telegraph, Feb. 20, 1928 
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A Program that only a Ponselle or a Raisa Could Sing! 








CARNEGIE HALL 
57th STREET and SEVENTH AVENUE _ NEW YORK CITY 





Saturday Evening, F ahoneny 18, a at 8:15 o’clock 
SONG RECITAL BY 


GINA PINNERA 


Soprano 
GIUSEPPE BAMBOSCHEK at the Piano 
=< ARIA—O, toi, qui prolongeas mes jours, from “Iphigénie en Tauride” Gluck 
WHO IS SYLVIA? Schubert 
MIT EINER WASSERLILIE xa Grieg 
MIT EINER PRIMULAVERIS eee eee es Grieg 
SYLVELIN ........ a ae aia Ota woe hamid meh .. Sinding 
STANDCHEN : cen ee oh Brahms 
MEINE LIEBE IST GRUN +5 Brahms 
PASSING BY . yb Pe Purcell 
THE PIPER OF LOVE... — 5 Meena cues Carew 
LULLABY . dake hake pete sty duds Florence Schuette 
COME TO THE FAIR Easthope Martin 
—> ARIA—Pace, pace, mio Dio, from ‘ ‘La —e del Destino” Verdi 
ARIA—Casta Diva, from “‘Norma” teak , .. . Bellini 
NEBBIE (Italian) ... An aah Onin de Ce he oaks Res pighi 
HYMNE AU SOLEIL (French) . . eer eT Ter cveie’ Georges 
AT NIGHT (Russian).......... ey eee eee Rachmaninoff 
A SPRING FANCY. (Amoticam) ... ... 22.20.00 eee n eee. Densmore 
ARIA—D’amor sull’ ali rosee, from “II Trovatore” Verdi 


Steinway Piano 
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(omposer—(onductor—Prianist 


Season 1927-1928 


Children’s Concerts 


Philharmonic Society of New York 
(fifth season) 
January 21, February 4, 18, March 3, 17 


Children’s Concerts 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
January 14, 28, February 11, 25 


Children’s Concerts 


Philadelphia Orchestra 
January 11, 12, February 29, March 1, April 11, 12 


Children’s Concerts 


Newark, with New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
April 21, 25, 28, May 5 


Children’s Concerts 
New York Public Schools, with New York 


Philharmonic Orchestra 
April 16, 17, 19, 20, 23, 24, May 26, 27 


Season 1928-1929 Now Booking 
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Steinway Hall Concert Management Packard Building 
New York City an a ao Philadelphia 
STEINWAY PIANO DUO-ART RECORDS 
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Photo by Standiford Studio 
Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Director of 
. the Cleveland Institute of Music. 


What Boston Hears 


(Continued from page 5) 


very pleasant and showed her ability per- 
haps better than anything else on the pro- 
gram. 

Roland Partridge, tenor, gave a unique 
program in Jordan Hall recently. Aside 
from the fact that he sang two new songs, 
“Old Poem” by Aaron Copland and “Love’s 
Soliloquy” by Robert Manton, the latter ac- 
companied by the composer, he gave also 
very old songs. ‘The latter were: “Sweet 
Nymphe,” by Morley, “Sorrow, Sorrow, 
Stay,” by John Dowland, and “There’s Not 
a Swain on the Plain” by Purcell. The 
remainder of his program comprised songs 
by Hugo Wolf, four items of Duparc, two 
Rondels from Chaucer by Vaughan Wil- 
liams, and arias from “Die Meistersinger” 
and “Lohengrin.” Clifford Kemp accom- 
panied. 





The Flonzaley Quartet made its final ap- 
pearance this season in Jordan Hall on Feb. 
15. The program contained Brahms’ Quar- 
tet in B Flat Major, the First Quartet by 
Erwin Schulhoft, and the Beethoven Quartet 
in C Major. 

Of the Brahms Quartet, these unique 
players gave a rich interpretation. Whether 
the Schulhoft Quartet was intended as con- 
scious fun is a question known perhaps only 
to the composer; but the audience smiled 
at every turn. Following an exciting and 
energetic first movement, came a romanti- 
cism reminiscent of Chopin, ending in Stra- 
vinsky-ish rhythms much like “Petroushka.” 
In the third movement, Mr. Schulhoft satir- 
izes, or imitates, the Russian vein; one 
hears snatches of Moussorgsky and even an 
occasional castanet, played by the bow of 
the cello against the instrument. The last 
movement was harmonically quite beautiful, 
and the audience applauded warmly. 


Joint Vocal Recital 


Aimee Ponchon, mezzo-soprano, and Wil- 
liam Simmons, tenor, gave a joint recital in 
Jordan Hall on Feb. 14. The program was 
composed of a group of French songs sung 
by Mr. Simmons; Schumann numbers ad- 
mirably sung by Miss Ponchon, two groups 
of songs in English, containing Chadwick's 
“The Danza” and the first performances of 
“Nocturne” by Quilter, and a delightful 
early American song “Sheep in Clusters” 
arranged by Endicott, and sung by Miss 
Ponchon. The program ended with a duet, 
from Massenet’s “Manon.” 

Dai Buell, versatile pianist, held forth in 
Symphony Hall Feb. 14 and delightfully 
played Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in E 
Major; Schumann’s Arabesque Op. 18; 
Chopin’s Sonata in B Minor; excerpts from 
a suite “En Kernee,” by Louis Villemin; 
Paul Le Flem’s “Avril”; a Gavotte by 
Rameau; and “Harmonies de Soir,” Liszt. 
Miss Buell gave evidence of her mastery in 
technic and dexterity of interpretation. Her 
knowledge, too, of tone values was pro- 
nounced, 





Conservatory Concert 


Cincinnati, March 7.—Jean ten Have, 
violinist, and Daniel Ericourt gave a re- 
cital at the Cincinnati Conservatory on Feb 
29. They played Lekeu Sonata in G Major, 
Mozart’s Sonata in B Flat Major, and the 
Fauré A Major Sonata. They were 


greeted by an enthusiastic audience. 


G. D. G. 
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LEVELAND, March 7.—One of the 

most constructive pieces of work done 
for the radio has been accomplished by Mrs. 
Franklyn B. Sanders, director of the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music. In an effort to 
co-operate with the Cleveland stations and 
broadcast the most interesting and best 
music, the Institute has for several years 
been allowing its artist faculty members to 
broadcast. 

“The result was not all that was hoped 
for, however,” explains Mrs. Sanders, “for 
too often a Bach or Beethoven gem would 
be sandwiched in between a ‘blues’ number 
and a comic monologue. Then the program 
director would sit back and fold his hands 
and say ‘Now we have pleased everybody.’ 

“We would receive letters, admonitions, 
requests and demands that something be 
done in the cause of better music and al- 
though I hate the word, cause, I think we 
have found something.” 

The result of Mrs. Sanders’ efforts has 
been offered to the public in a series of 
Sunday afternoon vesper hour concerts 
broadcast over WHK in Cleveland. The 
concerts are given each Sunday afternoon 
from 4:30 to 5:15. The vesper hour was 
selected as the best period to offer an en- 
tire program of concert music, because it 
is the time when people are in the mood 
for that type of music. The Sunday twi- 
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(Continued from page 7) 
was one of those performances for which 
there seems to be no other word but electric. 

And still one realized quite readily that 
de Falla was merely rewriting Debussy and 
Ravel—more Ravel than Debussy—and that 
his most apt touches of instrumentation were 
made in Paris. The Spanish part of his 
piece is either adapted or invented gypsy 
song and dance and is scarcely better than 
typical of the original. 

In the concert suite, the ballet converts 
itself into programme music of a very defin- 
ite sort but a good deal of the definition re- 
mains in the programme. Only a penetrat- 
ing revelation of its potentialities as music 
such as Mr. Toscanini gave it can bring it 
even partially within the comprehension of 
the listener. Its tale deals with the appari- 
tion of a gypsy’s dead lover who materializes 
unpleasantly, as the spiritualists put it, every 
time she is about to kiss his successor. 
Anatole France treated the same idea in his 
“A Mummer’s Tale,” which de Falla may 
have known something about; but France 
handled the theme far more skillfully and 
held his ghost provocatively in leash until 
matters got quite beyond so innocuous an 
affair as a kiss. 

Out of the setting of de Falla’s story there 
emerge principally a “Dance of Terror” at 
the appearance of the still immoderately 
passionate ghost, and a “Ritual Dance of 
Fire” to dispel the evil spirit. There is 
also a conventionally pretty air as a noc- 
turne and the four songs for the soloist, 
likewise of conventional shape and rhythm. 
These last Miss Braslau sang with all the 
juicy quality and gorgeously dark color of 
her low voice—a stunning performance. 

The rest of Mr. Toscanini’s evening had 
to do with the overture to Rossini’s “The 
Barber of Seville,” impeccably played, Bee- 
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Springs. 
eighth annual festival of the National Association 
of Haripsts, March 28, playing Ravel’s Introduc- 
tion and Allegro with orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Artur Rodzinski, assist conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 
tet, whose 
Marietta Bitter, Grace Weymer, Thurema Sokol, 
Eleanor Shaffner, has been re-engaged for a, Plaza 
morning musicale for the season of 1928-29. The 
Quintet was to 
March 8. 
Miss Lawrence teaches and 
associate at the Curtis Institute of Music in Phila- 
delphia. 


De Falla Under Critical Scruti 
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light hour, when friends are gathered to- 
gether for informal “at homes” and teas 
is particularly appropriate for music, it is 
judged. 

The programs for the series have been 
worked out by Mrs. Sanders and artist 
members of the school faculty and include 
many program pieces of unusual interest. 
Mrs. Sanders brings broad experience as 
a concert manager in Cleveland for many 
years to the task of selecting compositions 
which will appeal to the public and still 
maintain a high musical standard. She 
knows what there is in the field of musical 
literature. which has not been “done to 
death.” This is evidenced in all the pro- 
grams for the student and faculty recitals 
at the Cleveland Institute of Music which 
she supervises. 

Artists of wide renown are being pre- 
sented at these Sunday afternoon vesper 
hour concerts. The concerts will continue 
each week until April 1. Beryl Rubinstein, 
pianist; Arthur Loesser, pianist; Marcel 
Salzinger, baritone; Charlotte De Muth 
Williams, violinist; Andre de Ribaupierre, 
violinist; Josef Fuchs, violinist, and the 
Ribaupierre Quartet are some of the names 
appearing on programs. Several programs 
have already been conspicuous by the in- 
clusion of compositions by the performing 
artists. 


Lucille Lawrence Tours 


With Harp in Illinots 


UCILLE LAWRENCE, harpist, who recently 

4 achieved an outstanding success at her Phila- 
delphia concert, has just completed a tour which 
took her through the states of Illinois and Colo- 
In Chicago, Miss Lawrence was heard over 
the radio and appeared at the University of Il- 
Bloomington, 


Ill.; Denver and Colorado 
She will be one of the soloists at the 


The Lawrence Harp Quin- 


personnel includes Miss Lawrence, 
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activities, 
Salzedo’s 


appear at the White 
In addition to her concert 
is Carlos 
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thoven’s “Pastoral” symphony and the over- 
ture to Wagner’s “Tannhauser.” 

The Sixth Symphony of Beethoven has 
been more than a bit sniffed at of late years, 
the sniffers overlooking the fact that some 
music may be half one thing and half an- 
other. To us, the opening movement and 
the andante of the “Pastoral” symphony are 
as beautiful as anything else Beethoven ever 
wrote and we rather shrewdly suspect that 
if it had stopped at that point and had 
become Beethoven’s “Unfinished” symphony, 
all the sniffers would be ranking it far above 
Schubert’s. 

We find in the first two movements the 
quintessential embodiment in music of that 
subjective feeling about the countryside that 
breathes at you in one of Claude Monet’s 
sun-suffused landscapes. The opening 
allegro is an outburst of that peculiar joy- 
ousness and content that wells up within one 
at one’s first experience of the green fields 
and feathery trees in the Spring—the Win- 
ter’s yearning fulfilled; and that quiet, ru- 
minating andante is the sweet adventure of 
lying in solitude by a leafy brookside, well- 
being and a tender revery in the heart. No- 
where else in Beethoven is precisely this to 
be found, nor indeed anything else quite ap- 
proaching it. The rest of the symphony, to 
be sure, is somewhat naif gayety, ‘with only 
its own reason for existence; but this is an 
affair of taking one thing with another, and 
supremely worth while when the other yields 
so much. 

Mr. Toscanini did many beautiful and 
admirable things with the symphony, but one 
imagines a Northerner might feel the spirit 
of its first half more keenly than he. The 
expectancy and fulfillment of the returning 
green of the year is a little deeper in one 
who knows*more profoundly the full weari- 
ness of the long. Winter. 
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“His handling of his voice 
was perfect as was his shad- 
ing and modulation.” 


—N.M., Amarillo, Texas. 





Singing 
1—Bach St. Matthew Pas- 
sion. Montclair, N. J. 


i 3—Bach St. Matthew Pas- 
sion Pittsburgh, Pa. 
= 4—Bach St. Matthew Pas- 
sion... New York City 
“ 6—Ossining, New York 
‘** 10—Lake View Choral Club, 
Chicago, IIl. 
“ 13—Recital...Hiram. Ohio 
*“ 15—Bach St. Matthew Pas- 
sion. . .Cleveland, Ohio 
16—Judas Maccabaeus, 
Toledo, Ohio 
*“ 17—Recital 
“25—Bach Program, Town 
Hall, New York City 


11—Bach Restival, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Evanston, IIl. 


May 





A Few Available Dates 
in April Open 





Arthur Kraft’s Summer 
School (Voice Culture) 
on Lake Michigan 


JULY 30TH TO SEPT. 7TH 


Write for Information 





Address All Communications to 


Management of 


Arthur Kraft 


149 West 85th Street 
New York City, N. Y. 


or 


Direction Kendall Concert Mgt. 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, IIl. 
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THE CURTIS 
INSTITUTE of MUSIC 


JOSEF HOFMANN, Director 


“The violin has its secrets: at one and the same time it possesses a soul and a mind. It is a poet 
whose enigmatic nature may only be divined by the elect. It is an instrument whose voice has 
stirred the heart strings of the human race, and the lofty raptures which it has called forth have 
done their part to raise the soul of man to the loftiest summits of the ideal.” 


This utterance of one who has himself surely divined the mysteries of which he speaks, is 
profoundly significant. Not only virtuosity, but high intelligence and inspiration are to be 
demanded of those who would unveil to posterity the secrets of the violin. 


Prof. Leopold Auer, teacher of 
Heifetz, Zimbalist, Elman and a 
host of others whom the public 
has acclaimed, needs no further 
introduction as a “maker of 
violinists.” 




















Efrem Zimbalist has won an emi- 
nent position among concert 
violinists of the day. Audiences 
in every part of the civilized 
world attest to his high person- 
ality and accomplishment. 











LropoLp AUER ErrEeEM ZIMBALIST 


Mme. Lea Luboshutz, one of the 
most brilliant pupils of Ysaye, 
has repeatedly toured Europe and 
America. Leading critics have 
termed her the greatest living 
woman violinist. 





Edwin Bachmann was formerly 
a member of the Elman Quartet, 
concertmaster of the New York 
State Symphony, and for several 
years has been a member of the 
Letz Quartet. He is equally 


gifted as a solo and ensemble 
player. 








EO BR ACI AN, Tp ME SIC 





Mme. Lea LuBoOsHUTZ EpwIn BACHMANN 


These masters of the art of violin playing have been engaged for the 
school year 1928-29 at The Curtis Institute of Music, 
where they will teach in person and 
give individual lessons. 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 
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ARLOS SALZEDO never plucked mu- 
& sic from his “shining blond instrument” 
(as someone has aptly called the harp) for 
more enthralled auditors than for an audience 
of one who heard him play informally dur- 
ing a recent interview in his home. 

The conversation had turned inevitably— 
although Mr. Salzedo’s versatility and in- 
terest in many fields enable him to talk au- 
thoritatively on many other subjects—to the 
harp and its possibilities. 

“Limitations?” scoffed Mr. Salzedo. “They 
make me angry with that word. The limita- 
tions of the harp exist only in the minds of 
limited composers and ill-informed critics. 
You well know that I have proved there are 
thirty-seven tone-color variations possible on 
the harp—perhaps more. Furthermore, I 
can produce a live tone from a dead one— 
that is, make a crescendo from a note which 
has already been played. I will show you.’ 

Thereupon, the miniature concert for an 
intimate audience occurred. A_ thousand 
lovely notes floated through the room. 
They suggested sonorous bells, they vibrated 
in dainty and tinkling melodies, that re- 
called the “swish” of a breeze singing 
through tree-tops, or a hushed calm. 

“There—you see?” And with a wave of 
the hand, the harpist dismissed the word 
“limitations.” 


Preparing for Festival 


A concert tour through the States of Illi- 
nois and Colorado with the Salzedo Harp 
Ensemble (which included a broadcast per- 
formance of the Ensemble over WMAQ at 
Chicago) was to occupy Mr. Salzedo until 
late last month, when he returned to plunge 
into preparation for the eighth annual Na- 
tional Harp Festival at Philadelphia—an 
event which is very close to his heart. As 
president of the National Association of 
Harpists, Inc, which office he has held since 
1920, the responsibility of the work falls 
upon him. 

“Here is a program for the event,” he 
said, pointing out that it is to be held in the 
Academy of Music on Wednesday evening, 
March 28, and that in addition to his Harp 
Ensemble of seven instruments, there will 
be ensembles of various sizes, including as 
many as seventy harps. Greta Torpadie, 
soprano; Lucille Lawrence, harp soloist; 
the Curtis String Quartet; three wood wind 
soloists from the New York Symphony, and 
a string orchestra condycted by Artur 
Rodzinski, assistant conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, will contribute to this 
program. 

Mr. Salzedo will play “Conte Fantastique,” 
by André Caplet, (after Poe’s “The Mask 
of Red Death”) with the Curtis String 
Quartet; the large National Ensemble of 
seventy harps will play the “Song of the 
Volga Boatmen.” A selected group of thirty 
harpists from New York and Philadelphia 
will play Bach’s Sixth French Suite and De- 
bussy’s “Sunken Cathedral”; Greta Tor- 
padie will sing three songs by Mr. Salzedo 
trom F omen of Sara Yarrow, accompanied 
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Paderowski and Salvi Are Wichita 
Attractions 

Wicurra, Kan., Feb. 29.—Ignace Jan 
Paderewski appeared on Feb. 21 in the 
Forum before a capacity audience. Enthu- 
siasts came from neighboring communities 
within a radius of 100 miles. Although the 
program began promptly at 8:20, it was af- 
ter 11 o'clock before the audience reluctant- 
ly dispersed. The concert was under the lo- 
cal management of C. M. Casey. Alberto 
Salvi, harpist, was presented in a recital 
in Mount Carmel Academy on Feb. 20. 


a. L. KR. 





Hickory, N. C.—The Hickory Music 
Club. is engaged in the study of “Tan- 
hauser.” The study is under the direction 
of Mrs. A. B. Hutton. 
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No Limitations to Harp, 
Says Cartos SALZEDO 


By FRANCES Q. EATON 
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Carlos Salzedo 


by the Salzedo Harp Ensemble and the three 
wood wind soloists; and Miss Lawrence will 
play Ravel’s Introduction and Allegro, ac- 
companied by the orchestra. Harpists from 
all over the country will attend this festival. 
Another thing which occupies a great deal 
of Mr. Salzedo’s time and thought is the 
magazine Eolus, which he founded and which 
he edits, even to the selection of type and 
the clever black and white drawings of 
Witold Gordon which adorn its pages. 


Likes to Compose 

“T love everything I have to do,” Mr.Sal- 
zedo explained, “but all of these activities 
leave me too little time to compose, and 
that is what I really love to do. Once, re- 
alizing that I might have to relinquish some 
of my endeavors in order to concentrate on 
the others, I thought of the three things 
that meant the most to me: performing, 
composing and teaching. Of the three, per- 
forming seemed the least important. But 
when I tried to give it up, I discovered that 
I could not bear the idea. And so I go on, 
although there are not enough hours in the 
day for me.” 


S IGMUND SPAETH has turned his 
.% nimble mind and store of musical 
knowledge into another ch annel, having writ- 
ten a booklet entitled “Listening,” for the 
Kolster Radio Company. In it Dr. Spaeth 
gives a comprehensive outline of various 
instruments and their uses. This brochure 





may be obtained by writing to Federal- 
Brandes, Inc., 200 Mt. Pleasant Ave., New- 
ark, N. J. 

Mrs. Christian R. Holmes recently gave 


a reception and musicale in honor of Mme. 
Arturo Toscanini and the Women’s Auxi- 
liarv Board of the New York Philharmonic 


Society. The program was given by Mina 
Hager, the International Singers and Ber- 
nard Ocko. 





COLLEGE of MUSIC of CINCINNATI 


SPECIAL SUMMER STUDY 
SIX-WEEK TERM—JUNE 18 TO JULY 28 


MUSIC — OPERA — DRAMA 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC (Accredited) 


AFFILIATED WITH UNIVERSITY 


OF CINCINNATI 











GILBERT ROSS. 


Western Office 
MERICAN VIOLINIST Trust Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
= ivid Personality. Fire and Distinction.” os ere <7" ork Timer 


dt 
Management E. A. LAKE 
1425 Broadway, New York City 
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HEARD “Le Golem” by Eugene D’AI- 

bert, at its first performance at the Royal 
Opera House, Antwerp, and was greatly 
struck by its really admirable music. Its 
libretto is Hebraic, “Golem” meaning chaos. 
The popular legend of the Jews is also that 
it means a mass of clay which develops into 
a living thing in order to influence Biblical 
precepts. 

The libretto treats of events in Prague in 
the early seventeenth century at which 
period there lived a savant renowned as an 
alchemist-rabbi Loew, and Leah, his daugh- 
ter. The Rabbi tries to bring a golem to life 
by preaching Biblical precepts to it. He 
succeeds and the Golem becomes his slave. 
Leah reveals the secret of speech to the 
Golem in the absence of the Rabbi with the 
result that the Golem becomes articulate. 
Soon the secret of love seizes both. 

The Golem is imprisoned, but possesses 
giant strength and escapes. In revenge, he 
passes through Prague with a torch, setting 
all aflame. The crowds beg the Rabbi to 
withdraw the life he gave to the Golem, but 
Leah is the only one capable of calming. 
This she does with the songs she sings to 
him. He becomes quiet, and receiving a 


Vienna, Feb. 11.—The “Opernredoute” 
ball at the State Opera was attended by 
more than 4,000 persons. A ceremonious 
polonaise, led by Generaldirektor Schneider- 
han, of the State Theaters, and Mme. 
Wohlgemuth, of the Burgtheatre, gave the 
signal for the beginning of the program, 
which included an historic pageant and an 
old-time ballet danced by members of the 
Opera ballet. Nearly all the prominent 
musicians and whoever counts in artistic and 
social life in Vienna were present. 

. . . 


Paris, Feb. 15.—Cecil Arden, American 
mezzo-soprano, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera, was recently scheduled to give a 
program of English and American con- 
temporary composers at the Sorbonne. 
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magic kiss, he dies amid the lamentations of 
the populace, who gather about Leah as 
their saviour. 

This subject has also been used as a screen 
theme. 


An Inspired Score 


D’Albert has written a score which has 
not been surpassed in opera for many years. 
Wagnerian in treatment, it is very clear 
musically and entirely refutes the modern 
unmusical idiom. The complicated libretto 
has been treated in a most deft manner in 
its musical setting. 

The opening is so striking that I should 
place it as the effort of a really inspired 
composer. The intensity and color seldom 
cease, and from one climax to another, 
D’Albert attains great height. 

The love duet is intense and the general 
musical atmosphere so noble that one might 
rejoice the composer has neglected his re- 
productive powers as a pianist for those of 
the creator. His orchestration is simple and 
direct; and while there are no innovations, 
there is the sure and steady hand of the 
master musician in concentration of orches- 
tra and voices. 


” 


Paris, Feb. 15.—Manuel M. Ponce, Mex- 
ican composer, has undertaken the publica- 
tion of a music periodical, Gacta Musical, 
to be issued in the Spanish language in 
Paris. The first number includes items by 
Marguerite d'Harcourt, Salvador de Mada- 
riaga Paul Dukas, Joaquin Turina, Aloys 
Mooser, Pierre MacOrlan, Jose D. Frias, 
as well as by the editor. 

* * &* 


Paris, Feb. 15—Aline Van Barentzen, 
pianist of South America, recently gave a 
reception at which she played works by 


Villa Lobos, Brazilian composer; Dr. En- 
rique Susini sang Argentine songs. Among 
the guests present were Mr. and Mrs. Villa 
Lobos, Oscar Fried, Enrique Susini, Albert 
Roussel. 
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COMPLYING WITH THE LAWS OF 








GUNN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Announcing 


Special Summer Course 


~ in Public School Music 


MEETING REQUIREMENTS OF THE NORTHWESTERN ASSOCIATION, 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ILLINOIS 
AFFILIATED WITH 


TWO SPECIAL COURSES 


A. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MUSIC 
B. JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC 


CoursE COVERED IN S1x Hours EacH WEEK 
SEMESTER TERM OF Six WEEKS 


By 
ROBERT GOMER JONES 


Head of Music Department, Crane Junior College 


| ACADEMIC SUBJECTS AT CRANE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
| (INCLUDED) 


For further information address 


JENNE M. BERHENKE, REGISTRAR 


423 SO. WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CRANE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
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MUSICAL AMERICA’S INFORMATION BUREAU 


Literature and information concerning any of the artists mentioned below . 
may be secured by filling out the coupon, mentioning the artist, and mailing 
to Information Bureau, MUSICAL AMERICA, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York 


(Additional names»will be published in later issues.) 








*CELLISTS—GUITARISTS 


EVSEI BELOUSSOFF 
HORACE BRITT 

GEO. BROWN 

PABLO CASALS 
WILLEM DURIEUX 
BEATRICE HARRISON 
DAISY JEAN 

JULIAN KAHN 

HANS KINDLER 
PHYLLIS KRAEUTER 
MADELEINE MONNIER 
GDAL SALESKI 

FELIX SALMOND 
ALWIN SCHROEDER 
ANDRE SEGOVIA (Guitarist) 
LAJOS SHUK 

MAX STEINDEL 


COMPOSERS 


JOHN BEACH 

EVELYN BERCKMAN 

KATE GILMORE BLACK 
GENA BRANSCOME 
HOWARD BROCKWAY 
CHAS. WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
RICHARD CANTERBURY 
ERNEST CARTER 

KARL HOLER 

MAX JACOBS 

EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY 
MEYER POSNER 

CARL A. PREYER 

LOUIS VICTOR SAAR 
CHAS. SANFORD SKILTON 
SIGISMOND STOJOWSKI 
OTTO G. T. STRAUB 

ALBERT VON DOENHOF 
VERA WARD 

HARRIET WARE 


HARPISTS 


MARY BRUBAKER 
MILDRED DILLING 
MARCEL GRANDJANY 
ETHEL TEMPLE LAVERS 
LUCILLE LAWRENCE 
MARIE MILLER 
KATHERINE RIGGS 
ALBERTO SALVI 
CARLOS SALZEDO 
LYDIA SAVITZKAYA 


ORGANISTS 


LYNNWOOD FARNUM 
LEW WHITE 
PIETRO YON 


PIANISTS 


ELENORE ALTMAN 
WINIFRED ATKINSON 
KATHERINE BACON 
ELLEN BALLON 
LYELL BARBOUR 
SERGEI BARSUKOFF 
HANS BARTH 

HAROLD BAUER 
EMANUEL BAY 
EVELYN BERCKMAN 
ERNESTO BERUMEN 
JOHN BLACKMORE 
ALFRED BLUMEN 
HOWARD BROCKWAY 
DAI BUELL 

RICHARD CANTERBURY 
ETHEL CAVE-COLE 
JAN CHIAPUSO 
TERESITA COCHRAN 
AUSTIN CONRADI 
LOUIS CORNELL 
ELEANOR CUMINGS 
PAULINE DANFORTH 
PRINCESS DeBROGLIE 
NORAH DREWETT DeKRESZ 
MARGUERITE DIEFENTHAELER 
ROLAND DITTL 
HERBERT DITTLER 
CHARLOTTE WELCH DIXON 
RALPH DOUGLAS 
DAVID EARLE 

JOSE ECHANIZ 
CHARLES W. EDDY 
GEORGES ENESCO 
FELIX FOX 

EMIL FRIEDBERGER 
IGNAZ FRIEDMAN 
JAS. FRISKIN 

OSSIP GABRILOWITCH 
RUDOLPH GANZ 
MARCELLA GEON 
WALTER GIESEKING 


KATHARINE GORIN 
GITTA GRADOVA 
PERCY GRAINGER 
RUDOLPH GRUEN 
HOMER GRUNN 
GLENN DILLARD GUNN 
ALICE HACKETT 
MARARET HAMILTON 
EDWARD HART 
HAROLD HENRY 
MYRA HESS 

IGNACE HILSBERG 
EUNICE HOWARD 
EDWIN HUGHES 

WM. N. HUGHES 
ERNEST HUTCHESON 
ALTON JONES 

HARRY KAUFMAN 
CHARLES KING 

F. MOTTE-LACROIX 
FRANK LaFORGE 
RALPH LEOPOLD 
HENRY LEVINE 
MISCHA LEVITZKI 
JOSEPH LHEVINNE 
RICHARD McCLANAHAN 
GUY MAIER 
MARGARITA MELROSE 
YOLANDO MERO 
BENNO MOISEIWITSCH 
CHAS. NAEGLE 
FRANCES NASH 

ELLY NEY 

MARIE d’AOUST ORRI 
HAYDN OWENS 

A. PAGANUCCI 

H. CHAS. PANTLEY 
DOROTHY PARKER 
LEE PATTISON 

FRANZ PFAU 
RICHARD PLATT 

LEO PODOLSKY 

CARL PREYER 
RAYMOND PUTNAM 
RUTH REDEFER 
NADIA REISENBERG 
DEAN REMICK 
RUDOLPH REUTER 
MARGARET RICHARDSON 
MERLE ROBERTSON 
NINON ROMAINE 
STUART ROSS 

ANTON ROVINSKY 
BERYL RUBINSTEIN 
LOUIS VICTOR SAAR 
LEON SAMPAIX 
IRENE SCHARRER 
ERNEST SCHELLING 
MAXIM SCHIAPIRO 

E. ROBERT SCHMITZ 
ALBERTO SCIARRETTI 
ANCA SEIDLOVA 
ARTHUR SHATTUCK 
BRUCE SIMONDS 
HOWARD SLAYMAN 
EDNA R. SOLLITT 
ELEANOR SPENCER 
CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 
PAUL STASSEVITCH 
SIGISMOND STOJOWSKI 
ALEXANDRE TCHEREPNINE 
FREDERIC TILLOTSON 





DIMITRI TIOMKIN 
FLORENCE TRUMBULL 
ALBERT VonDOENHOFF 
OSCAR WAGNER 

VERA WARD 

FRANK WATSON 

RUTH WEBB 

CHAS. WESTEL 

DORSEY WHITTINGTON 
OSCAR ZIEGLER 


FRANCES PELTON-JONES 
(Harpischord) 


VIOLINISTS 


ARTHUR BAECHT 
ZLATKO BALOKOVIC 
ALEXANDER BLOCH 
RUTH BRETON 

YELLY D’ARANYI 
ROSALIND M. DAY 
GEZA DeKRESZ 

MABEL DEEGAN 
MISCHA ELMAN 

MARY HOPKINS EMERSON 
MINNIE DAVENPORT ENGBERG 
MABEL FARRAR 

CARL FLESCH 

HARRY FRATKIN 
LILLIAN FUCHS 
FRANK GITTELSON 
THELMA GIVEN 
ESTELLE GRAY-LHEVINNE 
JOHN HALK 

CECILIA HANSEN 

MAX JACOBS 

SASCHA JACOBSEN 
HARRISON KELLER 
WM. KEMPF 

PAUL KOCHANSKI 
HUGO KORTSCHAK 
KARL KRAEUTER 
SYLVIA LENT 

LEA LUBOSHUTZ 
BARBARA LULL 
FRANCIS MacMILLEN 
ALIX YOUNG MARUCHESS 
PHILIPP MITTELL 
WORT MORSE 

LOTA MUNDY 

ILZA NIEMACK 
BERNARD OCKO 
EMANUEL ONDRICEK 
LOUIS PERSINGER 
MICHAEL PRESS 
BENNO RABINOFF 
GILBERT ROSS 

LEON SAMETINI 
ALFREDO SAN MALO 
MICHAEL SCIAPIRO 
BERNARD SINSHEIMER 
STEFAN SOPKIN 
ALBERT SPALDING 
RAPHAEL SPIRO 

PAUL STASSEVITCH 
KEMPF STILLING 
JOSEF SZIGETI 
JACQUES THIBAUD 
CATHERINE WADE-SMITH 
INGWALD WICKS 








NOTE—If you are organizing a concert course for the first time 
and desire information as to procedure, costs, etc., based on the 
experience of others, it will gladly be supplied. 


Information Bureau, MUSICAL AMERICA, 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


In connection with our musical activities and our plans for the future, we will appreciate 
information you can supply us in reference to the following artists: 
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Detroit Applauds 
Lists of Variety 


Chaliapine, Rachmaninoff and “Bo- 
heme Intermezzo” Are 
Featured 


Derroit, March 7.—Feodor Chaliapine 
was presented in concert on Feb. 20 in 
Arcadia Auditorium, assisted by Max 
Rabinowitch, pianist. He sang music by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Borodin, Sokoloff, Schu- 
mann, Dargomizhsky and Massenet. Mr. 
Rabinowitch played works by Liszt, Chopin, 
and Schubert-Godowsky. 

Sergie Rachmaninoff delighted his audi- 
ence with incomparable piano playing on 
Feb. 2 of program works by Beethoven, 
Liszt, Chopin, Medtner, Rachmaninoff, 
Strauss-Tausig. 


Florence Trumbull, pianist, was the soloist 
at the Sunday afternoon concert on Feb. 5. 
The Grieg Concerto in A Minor was beau- 
tifully played. 


Bohemians’ Dinner 


The annual dinner-dance, named this year 
“Intermezzo a La Bohéme,” Op. 2, of the 
Bohemians took place in the Masonic Tem- 
ple on Feb. 21. Following dinner, the 
guests went to the Consistory Auditorium 
for a program given by Marshall Pease, Sam 
Slade, Maurice Warner, Valbert Coffey, 
Constantin Komarovsky, Arthur Luck, 
Francis Mayhew, Marcus Kellerman and a 
chorus led by Edward B. Manville, 
Charles Frederic Morse, Allan Kopelson, 
Edward Greenhalf, Francis York, Llewellyn 
Renwick, Joseph Gorner, Georges Miquelle, 
Lillian Poli, Thaddeus Wronski, Abram 
Ray Tyler, Whorlow Bull. Works com- 
posed for the occasion were Henri Matheys’ 
Suite de Ballet and a Fantasy-Prelude in the 
Greek. 


Features of the dance were “A Page 
from Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” arranged by 
Theodore J. Smith, and “At the Court of 
Rameses II,” a fantasy based on the conse- 
cration and Triumphal scendes from Verdi’s 
“Aida,” directed by Thaddeus Wronski, 
with the ballet in charge of Theodore J. 
Smith. Orchestra accompaniments were 
furnished by the Detroit All City Or- 
chestra. 


Gabrilowitsch Lectures 


The fourth in the series of lectures by 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch was given in Orchestra 
Hall on Feb. 25. The subject was “The Ad- 
vent of Descriptive Music. Illustrations were 
based on Honegger’s “Pacific 231,” the Pas- 
toral Symphony of Beethoven, Berlioz’ 
Fantastic Symphony, group of Preludes by 
Liszt and Strauss’ “Symphony Domestique.” 

Abram Ray Hyler was assisted by Rhea 
Yake Clancy, soprano, when he presented 
his eightieth “Quiet Hour of Music” on 
Sunday, Feb. 26. Music heard was by A. 
Walter Kramer, William Lester, Edmond 
Le Maigre, Rubinstein, Rheinberger, Cur- 
ran, Gretchaninoff and Humperdinck. 

Heten A. G. STEPHENSON. 





Glee Clubs Compete 


Boston, March 7.—Competing against a 
dozen other college glee clubs of New Eng- 
land, Amherst College was awarded first 
place with a score of 272 points out of a 
possible 300, at the third annual contest 
held in Symphony Hall on Feb. 24. The 
event was under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity Club of this city. Honorable men- 
tion was awarded Wesleyan University with 
a total of 255.2 points. 


Each club was required to sing “The 
Broken Melody” by Sebelius, the prize song. 
Other songs were optional. T. V. B. Bar- 
rett, ’28 of Ambherst, lead his singers in 
“Now is the Month of Maying” by Thomas 
Morley, and the Amherst Colloge song 
“Lord Jeffrey Amherst” by Hamilton. 

Other musical numbers were also on the 
program. Frank B. Stratton, M. I. T. ’29, 
played piano solos and accompanied Richard 
Bennet of the same institution in two ’cello 
numbers. 


Judges were Ralph L. Baldwin, chair- 
man Malcolm Lang, and Thompson Stone. 
Colleges which entered glee clubs were: 
Boston College, Boston University, Bow- 
doin College, Clark University, Massachu- 
setts Institute. of Technology, Middlebury 
College, Northeastern University, Rhode 
Island State College, University of New 
Hampshire, University of Vermont, and 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute. I. P 
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CLEVELAND ScHOOL Musicians Unite IN 


LEVELAND, March 7.—Music 

in the public schools is one of 
the basic means of Cleveland’s musi- 
cal progress. Certainly there are many 
other contributing factors to the city’s 
artistic growth; but the schools, with 
their competent musical director, Rus- 
sell V. Morgan, and his assistants, are 
successfully striving to provide a 
solid musical background for the 
younger generation. 

Spring festivals each year are sufficient 
proofs of such accomplishments. Music 
teachers and principals of the schools 
worked out, in conference with the various 
supervisors, excellent programs which were 
given on the afternoon and evening of 
March 3 in Public Auditorium. Both the 
instrumental and vocal departments took 
part. 

The elementary chorus is made up of 
2,000 children chosen from the 6A classes, 
while the junior high chorus contains 2,000 
unchanged voices chosen from grades 7, 8 
and 9. The latter is the chorus which made 
a successful appearance before the Sanger- 
fest last summer. The senior high chorus 
is an ensemble of 750 boys and girls. 


Orchestras, Too 


Then there are the school orchestras, 
orchestra consists of 130 picked players 
which are also successful. The elementary 
from sixty-five elementary schools; the 
junior high orchestra consists of 130. The 
senior high organization is symphonic, ‘hav- 
ing the exact instrumentation of the great 


vs Sere 





Russell V. Morgan, Director of Music in 

the Cleveland Public Schools, and Also 

of the Cleveland Institute of Music. Mr. 

Morgan Is Organist of the Old Stone 
Church. 
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Curcaco, March 7.—Soloists for the Fri- 
day noon recitals in Kimball Hall are an- 
nounced for the month of March. Louise 
Fernald, soprano, was listed for March 2. 
Other bookings are: March 9, Paul Mal- 
lory, tenor; March 16, Helen Wing, piano- 
logues; March 23, Miriam Cornmann, con- 
tralto; March 30, Scottish Rite Choir. 
Organ music is heard on each of these 
programs. Some of the organists who have 
been heard during the past season in- 
clude William H. Barnes, Fred Mason, 
Allen W. Bogen, Chandler Goldthwaite, 
Whitmer Byrne and Edward Benedict. 





GastontA, N. C—An orchestra with 
eighteen charter members has been organized 
by Floyd C. Todd, who will act as director 
until an election is held. 

G. D. S. 





By HELEN BARHYTE 








The Orchestra and Choruses of the Cleveland Public Schools Assemble for a 
Concert. 


concert orchestras; each player is chosen 
from the thirteen senior high orchestras of 
Cleveland. 

There is also a senior high band, con- 
sisting of 100 picked players from the junior 
and senior high school bands,—mostly from 
the senior highs. The instrumentation of 
the senior all high orchestra is as follows: 
Four flutes, three oboes, four clarinets, three 
bassoons, six French horns, three trumpets, 
three trombones, tuba, tympani and drums, 
twenty first violins, eighteen second violins, 
twelve violas, twelve ‘cellos and ten string 
basses. 


Those Responsible 


The supervisors of music in the ele- 
mentary schools who prepared the elemen- 
tary chorus are: Lee Belle Haight, Myrtle 
sine tesa M. sata Edith L. Powell, 


UOSCUOUONUDEDPLTOMEELEOOUTU SENET ORERAOONOOUEETO NEEL DOO ONERa EEA CLTONEDD 


“Beggar” S Opera’ Sung 
at Sedalia Attraction 


Sepatta, Mo., Feb. 29.—“The Beggar’s 
Opera” was sung in the Smith-Cotton High 
School on Feb. 8 by Charles Macgrath, 
Sylvia Nelis, Norman Williams, George 
Baker, Alfred Heather, George Gregson, 
Lena Maitland, Celia Turrill and Julie Mae. 
The attraction appeared under the direction 
of the local Philharmonic Society, of which 
Roy W. Rucker is chairman. 

The Helen G. Steele Music Club sponsored 
a benefit bridge—mah jongg party in the 
Hotel Bothwell on Feb. 18, from which a 
considerable sum was realized for the fund 
for entertaining delegates to the Missouri 
State Federation of Music Clubs’ convention 
in March. 

The Helen G. Steele Club gave a program 
of concerted piano music in the Elk’s Club 
Feb. 15, under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
W. B. Hert. Assisting were the following 
members; Mmes. Lee Riley, E. D. Holbert, 
George V. Sneed and Charles Patterson. 

The Girl’s Glee Club of Christian College, 
Columbia, was heard in a concert on Feb 
17 in the Smith-Cotton School. Helen 
Meyers, soprano, of the College music fac- 
ulty; and Franklin B. Launer, tenor, as- 
sisted. Anna Froman, pianist, was accom- 
panist and director. Their appearance was 
sponsored by the junior class of the Smith- 
Cotton School. 

The language and commercial departments 
of the Smith Cotton School have engaged 
the Drury College Boy’s Glee Club for a 
concert on March 6. 

Mrs. Edwin F. Yancey presented her voice 
pupils in their monthly recital on Feb. 11. 

Piano pupils of the Dempsey School of 
Music, numbering about forty, were pre- 
sented in their quarterly recital on Feb. 18. 

Piano pupils of Mrs C. T. Robinson ap- 
peared in recital on Feb. 18.—L. D. 
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Helen L. Schwin and Edna Alice Whitsey. 
Helen M. Hannen is supervisor of ele- 
mentary orchestras; Eugene J. Weigel, of 
junior and senior high orchestras, and 
Harry F. Clarke of school bands. Will J. 
Davis is director of music at East High 
School; Thomas Roberts at John Adams 
High, and Griffith J. Jones at Glenville 
High School. It was Mr. Jones who 
coached and conducted the choir of thirty 
which performed Debussy’s “Blessed Damo- 
sel” with the Cleveland Orchestra last fall. 


The Programs 


The afternoon program contained num- 
bers by the All High Band, conducted by 
Harry F. Clarke, and the Junior High 





Gata Concerts 


dick. The elementary chorus was directed 
by Russell V. Morgan, who. also led the 
Elementary Orchestra. An important band 
item was Sibelius’ “Finlandia”; the Junior 
High Orchestra played the Gavotte from 
“Mignon” and the Overture to “Mireille.” 
Among the choral numbers were Norwegian, 
Scottish, Russian and Hungarian songs in 
folk style. 

In the evening the Overture to “Stra- 
della” was played by the All High Orches- 
tra, Eugene J. Weigel leading. Will J. 
Davis directed the Senior High Girls’ 
Chorus in Franck’s “Panis Angelicus”; and 
the Senior High Boys’ Chorus sang music 
by Protheroe and German with Thomas 
Roberts at the conductor’s desk. Mr. Mor- 
gan led the Junior High Chorus and Griffith 
J. Jones the Senfor High Mixed Chorus. 
The program culminated in Beethoven’s 
“The Heavens Resound,” given by the 
Senior and Junior High choruses and the 
All High Orchestra. 





Events in New Haven 

New Haven, March 8.—The New Haven 
Symphony Orchestra gave its third concert 
of its thirty-fourth season on Sunday after- 
noon with the concert master, Hugo Korts- 
chak, as soloist. David Stanley Smith 
conducted. The concert was given in Wool- 
sey Hall. 

The orchestra played splendidly, giving 
“A London Symphony,” by Vaughan Wil- 
liams, in which the first viola, Harry Ber- 
man, was heard in an incidental solo. Men- 
delssohns’ “Ruy Blas” overture was another 
number. 

Mr. Kortschak chose Brahms’ D Major 
Concerto for his first appearance here this 
season; his interpretation of it was artistic 
and convincing. 

The Boston Symphony, under Serge 
Koussevitzky, gave a concert in Woolsey 
Hall on Wednesday evening. 

Bruce and Rosalind Simonds gave a re- 
cital for two pianos under the auspices of 
the Business and Professional Woman's 
Club in Sprague Memorial Hall on Tuesday 

| 


Orchestra under the baton of J. Leon Rud- evening. 
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‘Pianist 


Whose exceptional musicianship and artistry 
has won for her notable recognition both at 
home and abroad, writes of the 


Mason &Hamlin 


PIANOFORTE 


‘The extraordinary beauty of the Mason & Hamlin 

Pianoforte is unique in the world of music today. 
The tone has the purity, colorful warmth and rich- 
ness which all artists long to hear, the sensitive 
response is always an inspiration. One of the 
greatest satisfactions to me is the beauty and per- 
fection of each individual instrument, 
test of perfect workmanship.” 


MASON & HAMLIN CO. 
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Concerts and Opera in the Metropolis 


Mme. Rethberg’s Recital 


LISABETH RETHBERG, one of our 

most diligent and broad-minded singers, 
‘gave of her best in Carnegie Hall on Sunday 
evening, Feb. 26, the occasion being her an- 
nual New York recital. 

Seldom, if ever, in the experience of this 
reviewer, has Mme. Rethberg’s golden voice 
sounded more lovely. In its warmth and 
glow, this organ is unique among lyric 
sopranos; and Mme. Rethberg is alert in 
utilizing this quality whenever the musical 
situation permits. One may wish that her 
control of breath were technically as satis- 
factory as her interpretations are often found 
to be; but this, as we are frequently re- 
minded, is not an age remarkable for tech- 
nical brilliance. What pleases a musician 
when Mme. Rethberg sings is the fact that 
she visualizes each song as an entity and 
concentrates on that while it lasts. By this 
means, plus a conscience that leads to a 
roportionate amount of self-effacement, she 
is able to give a solo program with con- 
siderable variety of emotional changes. 

Her choice of material was commendable. 
Five songs by Hugo Wolf filled one section ; 
four by Brahms constituted another. Pre- 
ceding these came an aria from Mozart’s 
“La Clemenzo di Tito” and four numbers in 
English, Two of the latter were old 
English; the others were by Griffes and 
Deems Taylor. All received thoughtful 
treatment, and each was delivered with ex- 
ceptionally clear enunciation. 

In Kurt Ruhrseitz, Mme. Rethberg had an 
accompanist of more than usual perceptivity 
and response—F. O. W 


Anthony-Heyl 


HARLES ANTHONY and William 

Heyl, appearing at the John Golden 
theater Feb. 26 in their second concert of 
two-piano this season, presented a program 
preponderantly modern which included soli 
as well as ensemble numbers, In a season 
that has offered a relatively large number 
of two-piano teams their work stood out as 
interesting and entertaining. 

It is possible that the indisposition of Mr. 
Anthony, for whom the program was at one 
point delayed, may have operated to widen 
the minor difference of the pianists, whose 
principal offering, Mozart’s D major sonata, 
was effectively, if a bit erratically given. 
Mr. Anthony played as his solo contribution 
the Chopin Ballade in F Minor, while Mr 
Heyl, an artist of considerable warmth, 
gave numbers by Debussy and De Falla. 

Their ensemble numbers included music 
by Ropartz, Mozart, Casella and Rachman- 
inoff. An audience of size was in attendance 
and gave evidence of appreciation.—A. B. 





American Orchestral Society 


A fourth concert of the American 
Orchestral Society on February 27th at 
Mecca Temple, had Gerald Warberg, ’cellist, 
and Lamar Stringfield, flutist, for soloists. 
Daniel Gregory Mason’s. “Three Country 
Pictures” for flute solo, string and horn, had 
the place of honor on the pregram and 
proved to be an interesting suite, particularly 
the second movement, labeled “Chimney 
Swallows.” In this the swooping flight of 
the swallow was well sketched by the short, 
rapid phrases of the flute. Mr. Nason was 
present and shared the applause with the 
performers. Mr. Warburg played Boccher- 
ini’s Concerto in B Flat and disclosed sin- 
cere musicianship, clean technic, a good tone, 
if one somewhat lacking in vigor, and an 
elegant style. He is more the musician than 
the virtuso. Beethoven’s “Leonore” No. 3 
overture and the “Scheherazade” suite of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff were very efficiently 
played by the orchestra. The organization 
has made considerable advance in the cer- 
tainty of its attack and in phrasing since its 
first concert of the season under the able 
leadership of Chalmers Clifton —G. F. B. 





Reception to Le Gallienne 


VA LE GALLIENNE was entertained 
in her Civic Repertory Theater on Sun- 
day afternoon, Feb. 26, by a Committee of 
Friends, in appreciation of her educational 
and artistic work and) the courage displayed 
in founding the Civic Repertory Theater. 
Preluded by Isaih Seligman’s “Poem,” 
dedicated to Miss Le Gallienne, which the 
composer interpreted, also playing piano 
compositions by Chopin and Tchaikowsky, 


the entertainment progressed to the playing 
of other artists, for whom Mr, Seligman ac- 
companied. Margarita and Max Selinsky 
performed two-violin selections by Moor, 
Moszkovsky-Hartman, Thome, Spohr, and 
Ries, and Paula Fire, soprano, sang Verdi’s 
“Ah fors’ é lui” and songs by Sibella, 
Strauss and Rachmaninoff. Although An- 
tonio Meli, baritone, was listed for several 
numbers, he failed to appear. 

After the recital, Miss Le Gallienne left 
her orchestra chair for a place on the stage, 
where Johannes Hoving, chairman of the 
committee, presented the various representa- 
tives of American, Swedish, German, Rus- 
sian, Austrian societies, interested in the 
dissemination of the culture of their re- 
spective countries. Included with the gifts 
of flowers, an engraving, a book of poems, 
from the societies, Miss Le Gallienne was 
the recipient of a volume of Goethe-Lottie 
letters from the Goethe Society of Weimar. 

Miss Le Gallienne spoke of her apprecia- 
tion of these hofiors and remindéd the com- 
mittee that while the Civic Repertory 
Theater was conceived by her, the company 
of actors, the stage hands, and everyone con- 
nected with tity bepeeror at of a play in her 
theater, were also entitled to the honors 
offered her for without them her ideas of 
a creative theater were as nil.—I L. 





Social Research Concert 


p LAYING modern music by Honegger, 
Schmitt and Bloch, in the fourth con- 
cert of a series of six, Egon Kornstein, Ivor 
Karman and Oscar Ziegler were heard at 
oy New School for Social Research, Feb. 
_ The numbers were Honegger’s Sonata, 
Schmitt’s “Legenda” and Bloch’s Viola 
Suite. As new music the last appeared par- 
ticularly important and beautiful, a welcome 
use of one of the seldom featured members 
of the stringed family. No doubt much of 
its interest was occasioned by the masterly 
manner in which it was given by Mr. Korn- 
stein and Mr. Ziegler, who played sympa- 
thetically and without affectation. 

A generous audience was present. The 
last two evenings of the series are to be 
held March 9 and 23. 

A, B 





Eric Bye, Tenor 

HE world will soon be without benefit 
, of baritones if any more of! the low- 
voiced gentlemen succumb to higher aspira- 
tions. The latest to climb the ladder to 
tenordom is Eric Bye, well known to radio 
audiences, who sang in Carnegie Hall Wed- 
nesday evening, Feb. 29. Included in the 
new-fledged tenor’s program were arias from 
“La Boheme,” “Tosca” and “Lohengrin,” 
German lieder from Strauss, Schubert and 
Schumann and songs of English and Scan- 
dinavian extraction. Mr. Bye lacks nothing 
in interpretative ability and expressive dic- 
tion, but his vocalism bore the brunt of some 
Strain. The heavy burden of operatic essays 
left the higher realms of his voi¢e with a 
residue of fatigue (which may be conquered 
with time and employment) although the 
natural register retained its freshness and 
lyricism. The simpler songs fared more 
happily and were, on the whole, the most 
pleasing portions of the evening’s events. 
Judgment, in the case of these over-night 
metamorphoses, must inevitably be postponed, 
however, until there is further opportunity 
to judge. Mr. Bye’s accompaniments were 

played by Christian Schlott —F. Q. E. 





Hazel Jean Kirk 


VALIANT young violinist out of the 
“kh West is Hazel Jean Kirk, a pupil of 
Ysaye, who came to the initial attention 
of a new York audience in Steinway Hall 
Wednesday evening Feb. 29. Her ambitious 
and intelligently chosen program embraced 
the Nardini Concerto in E Minor, Sinding’s 
Suite in A Minor, shorter works by Spald- 
ing, Ravel, Palm, McMillen, Chabrier, Wi- 
eniawski, Hubay and others. At all times 
the performer showed a serious intent and 
musicianly feeling with a broad conception 
of the music’s message which she transmit- 
ted to her listeners. Although there were 
certain minor faults of intonation and phras- 
ing, the recital as a whole was evidently ac- 
ceptable and cordially applauded. Ralph 
Christman was the accompanist. 


Pablo Casals 


Ate = Pablo Casals’ appearance 
in Town Hall Feb. 26 was not his first 
this season, a demonstrative audience of a 
full fifteen hundred persons jammed the 
doors to hear the cellist in a masterly re- 
cital. It was one of the few sold out houses 
thus far, and in point of performance one 
of the very few events whose glamour and 
soul-satisfying artistry blunt the critical 
spear and leave little but full-bodied praise 
to set down. 

On his program this afteroon were the 
Bach Sonata in D, a warm, glowing thing 





Pablo Casals, the Famous Spanish 
’Cellist. 


of exquisite beauty, a group by Francois 
Couperin that ran the gauntlet of gradated 
emotion, an inspired reading of Boccherini’s 
Adagio et Allegro, Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei,” 
Sgambati’s “Neapolitan Serenade” and 
Popper’s Mazurka and “Vito.” He closed 
with the Sonata in D by Rubinstein, Op. 18, 
one_of the earliest works of that celebrated 
pianist but by no means a lesser, though 
seldom heard. 

Nicolai Mednikoft officiated at the piano 
and came in for a generous share of what 
turned out to be an ovation for Mr. Casals, 
whose concert was announced as the last of 
this season.—A_ B. 


Two Concerts by Quiroga 

GAIN using the Guarnerius from the 

Wanamaker collection, Manuel Quiroga 
gave his third recital in Wanamaker Audi- 
torium on Friday afternoon, Feb. 17. He 
played Tartini’s Sonata No. 10 superbly, 
following it with Mendelssohn’s Concerto, a 
Gavotte by Bach, Schumann’s Romanza, and 
Wieniawski’s Scherzo. 

“Canto Amoroso” and “Danse Espagnole,” 
two of his compositions, were included. Ap- 
preciation of his mastery of the violin was 
demonstrated by the audience who demanded 
many encores at the end of the concert. 

Sefiora Quiroga’s fine musicianship was 
displayed in the accompaniments for Senor 
Quiroga. She again assisted him in his 
fourth recital in Wanamaker Auditorium on 
Monday afternoon, Feb. 20, when Sefior 
Quiroga offered his Concerto for the first 
time. It is a delightful work written in the 
ancient style and the composer has scored it 
for a string ensemble, which it is hoped may 
soon be played. 

Sefior Quiroga also played the Mozart 
Concerto in D Major, three short selections 
by Beethoven, Mozart, and Glazounow, the 
Paraphrases of Wagner-Wilhelmj, and his 
own composition “Playera e Zapateado.” He 
asserted his customarily brilliant technical 
skill in this program and the encores he so 





generously gave particularly in Bazzini’s 
“Dance of the Witches "—I. L. 
Biltmore Musicale 
HE luminous star at the Biltmore 
Musicale February 18 was Beniamino 


Gigli, with Frieda Williams, soprano, and 
Creighton Allen, tenor, acting ash satellites. 


Mr. Gigli was in excellent voice and spirits, 


which means that he gave of his best and 
added many encores. His numbers included 
the aria from “Martha,” a very interesting 
song by his accompanist, Vito vali, 
called “Come Love With Me,” and numbers 
by Curran, Rabey, Grieg and the “Vesti 
la guibba” aria from “I Pagliacci.” Mr. 
Allen played the Op. 90 No. 4 Impromptu 
of Schubert expressively but dissected its 
form somewhat obviously. He disclosed a 
good tone and fleet finger dexterity. His 
other numbers were a Rubinstein Etude and 
two numbers by MacDowell. Miss Williams 
has a lyric soprano voice pleasing in quality 
and sure in pitch. “Nacht und Traume” by 
Schubert showed her ability at its best, but 
“Am Meer” by the same composer, with 
its changes of mood, was quite out of her 
sphere. Both Miss Williams and Mr. Allen 
gave encores:—G. B 


Negro Choir Sings 

T HE Hall Johnson Negro Choir, Hall 

Johnson, conductor, presented a program 
of American negro music at the Pythian 
Temple, Wednesday evening, Feb. 29, before 
a large audience. Representative spirituals 
of the devotional, episodic, and religious ex- 
perience types and the secular work songs 
and reels were the choice of music. Much 
was out of the beaten path and not familiar 
to most concert-goers. 

The sincerity of these negroes is their 
outstanding merit. They sing-each song in 
the spirit in which it was conceived. The 
naivété of the “po’ sinner’s” beliefs and 
aspirations is an expression of a somewhat 
primitive religious understanding, not a 
vaudevillian’s cheap attempt at humor. Here 
also are the drawl and huskiness of voice 
of the true Southern negro 

It is very difficult to know just how much 
of a given folk-song is authentic, because 
there are frequently so many variants. In 
“I’ve been "buked,” “When I was sinking 
down,” “Steal away,” and “Nobody knows 
de trouble I see’ the harmony was more 
elaborate than that usually heard, and was 
less effective—it seemed more the work of an 
arranger than the natural development of 
the people, and not innate in the melody 
itself. The work of- the choir had more 
ease and spontaneity in the simpler tunes. 

“Ezekiel saw de wheel,’ the reel “East- 
man,” and “Water-boy” were so success- 
fully sung that a part of each had to be 
repeated. Other particularly memorable 
songs were “Golden Slippers,” “Keep a-inch- 
in along,” “I got a robe,” “Hold on!,” and 
the encores “Go down Moses” and “Deep 
River.” 

Characteristic of the choir’s singing are 
an excellent dialect diction, an almost perfect 
attack and careful attention to the conduct- 
or’s wishes, and an understanding of the 
emotional contents of the words and music. 
Humming and crooning are less frequently 
employed by these singers than by some 
other negro groups. The soloists were al- 
ways more than adequate.—A. P. D. 





Final “Prophete” 


HE final performance of the Metro- 

politan’s lavish but unconvincing re- 
vival of Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophete” took 
place Wednesday evening February 29. Re- 
vived as a vehicle for Margaret Matzenaur, 
it has been Farin Branzell’s lot to lament 
and denounce as Tides in these last perform- 
ances. And it was her dramatic singing and 
her restrained artistry that redeem in a 
measure the bombastic inanities of this nine- 
teenth century spectacle. To be sure, one 
must not forget the picturesque ice skating 
scenes so deftly arranged by Rosina Galli 
and her cohorts. Despite the roller skates 
this scene is wholly delightful. 

The cast remained the same as on pre- 
vious performances with Martinelli as Jean 
de Leyden and Leonora Corona as Bertha. 
The three anabaptists were effectively por- 
trayed by Messrs. Tedesco, Schuetzendorf 
and Pinza—A. R. 


Julian Kahn 


ULIAN KAHN, ‘cellist, a Walter W. 
Naumburg Musical Foundation Prize 
winner, displayed his ability as a performer 
for the first time before a New York audi- 
ence in Town Hall Monday evening, Feb. 27. 
The vehicles for his evident musicianship 
were the Boccherini Adagio and Allegro, 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Concerts and Opera In the Metropolis 


(Continued from page 26) 

the Brahms F Major Sonata, Op. 99., four 
pieces from the de Falla “Suite Populaire 
Espagnole” and Saint-Saens’ Concerto in A 
Minor. Some fine work was forthcoming in 
the Brahms and De Falla works, one of the 
latter being repeated at the insistence of the 
audience. The young ’cellist drew a tone of 
mellow quality, while his bowing was pleas- 
ingly firm and restrained. A deep insight 
into the music he played enhanced its effect, 
and a serious, intelligent attitude won the 
unreserved respect of his listeners. Marion 
Berkeley was the capable accompanist. 





“Lohrengrin” Again 
HE performance of “Lohengrin” on 
Saturday afternoon, March 3, brought 
together one of the best casts that the com- 


pany affords—Rethberg, Branzell, Schorr, 
Bohnen, Kirchhoff, and Marshall. Artur 
Bodanzky conducted. 

Mme. Rethberg was in excellent voice 


throughout the afternoon, which means that 
Eusa’s music was perfectly sung. At all 
times her singing was conspicuous for tonal 
beauty. Mme. Branzell, an opulent voiced 
Ortrud, and Schorr, a vocally superb Tel- 
ramund, were the well-acted pair of villains. 
Everett Marshall delivered the Herald’s part 
satisfactorily, and Mr. Bohnen, as the King, 
and Mr. Kirchhoff, as Lohengrin, both sang 
and acted in their usual manner. The sing- 
ing of the chorus was notably fine.—A. P. D. 





Merry Harn in Recital 

\ ERRY HARN, mezzo-soprano sang at 
I the Engineering Auditorium Tuesday 
evening Feb. 28 a program of early 
eighteenth century songs. Miss Harn de- 
cided, evidently, that the ordinary concert 
platform offered to serve a setting for the 
fragile charm of this music and proceeded 
to make some practical amendments by add- 
ing a harpsichord and harp to the regular 
concert paraphernalia, Appearing in a color- 
ful costume of the period and singing in an 
engaging manner, this roccoco picture proved 
a persuasive one. In songs by Handel, 
Scarlatti, Gluck, Mozart and Haydn, the 
artist had the excellent accompaniments of 
Frank Bibb at the Harpsichord. The piano 
served as support for numbers by Haydn, 
Purcell and Bishop. Miss Hayes played a 
group of harp solos by Pierre Salzedo and 
Trovdjony. 

Miss Harn has a pleasant but small voice, 
which in the lower register is of smoother 
texture than in the higher. She succeeded 
in giving pleasure to a cordial audience. 

A. R. 


’Cello and Piano 

AJOS SHUK, ‘ceilist of the Eddy 

Brown Quartet, and Gizella Feher- 
Angelus, pianist, gave a pleasing program 
of sonatas in Steinway Hall Sunday eve- 
ning, Feb. 19, which included the F Major 
work of Brahms, the Jean Hure Sonata in 
F Sharp Minor and a novelty, dedicated 
to Mr. Shuk by the composer, Michael 
Krauss. Both performers displayed an in- 
telligent approach to the ensemble exactions 
of the program, and a marked feeling of 
poetic insight. Mr. Shuk produced a tone 
of clear and warm beauty and the pianist 
was in sympathetic accord. 


Hanna Brocks 

ge peggenn ger ability as a dictionist 

and a voice of limpid quality were re- 
vealed by Hanna Brocks, soprano, in her 
recital at Steinway Hall Monday evening, 
Feb. 20. She was accompanied by Coenraad 
V. Bos in a program which consisted of 
four groups of the works of Sibella, Four- 
drain, Reger and Cyril Scott. The evening 
was a highly pleasurable one for the inti- 
mate audience which gathered within the 
portals of the hall. 


A Boy Violinist 
SO BRISELLI is another of the genre 
known as prodigies, being but 14 years 
of age, and making his first appearance at 
Town Hall Feb. 27 in the knickerbockers 
which denote his youth. He was presented 
under the auspices of the Curtis Institute, 





and provided with that excellent accompan- 


ist, Harry Kaufman, who sustained the lad 
at every turn with sympathy and patience. 
The latter attribute was not always neces- 


sary, for Master Briselli is a boy of prom- 
ise, and displayed many qualifications which 
may bring him to the status of an artistic 
performer. There were moments of glow- 
ing tone, such as in the infrequent lyrical 
passages of the program which the lad chose, 
evidently, for its display attributes. The 
agile fingers of the juvenile performer en- 
compassed most of the program’s demands 
with ease. Listed for performance were the 
Dohnanyi C Sharp Minor Sonata; Tartini’s 
G Minor Sonata of the “Devil’s Trill;” a 
group of shorter works and Paganini’s D 
Major Concerto. “Promising” is undoubt- 
edly the term, while hackneyed, which fits 
young Briselli. 


Mu Phi Epsilon Concert 


M EMBERS of the Tau Alpha chapter 
of the Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority pre- 
sented a concert of variety, featuring Hilda 
Brady Jones, soprano; Helen Scoville, pian- 
ist; Robertina Robertson, contralto; Gene- 
vieve Hughel Lewis, ’cellist; Marguerite 
Ringo, soprano and Minabel Hunt, Gene 
Schiller, Harold Lewis and Geraldine Sturte- 
vant, accompanists, in Steinway Hall Mon- 
day evening, Feb. 27. Mrs. Jones sang 
“Spirate Pur” by Donaudy; “Zueignung” 
by Strauss and “Love’s Quarrel” by Dens- 
more. Miss Scoville played three preludes 
by Chopin and two Rachmaninoff preludes ; 
Miss Robertson sang an aria from Verdi’s 
“Don Fatale ;’ Brahms’ “Sappische Ode” and 
“The Danza” by Chadwick. The cellist 
played the first movement of the Haydn Con- 
certo in D Major, with a cadenza by Willeke. 
Miss Ringo’s selections were “Befreit” by 
Strauss; ‘“Waldeinsamkeit” by Reger and 
Elsa’s “Traum” from “Lohengrin.” The con- 
cert was well attended and favorably re- 
ceived. 





Virginia La Bett Plays 
IRGINIA LA BETT, in her violin re- 
cital in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 

on Friday evening, Feb. 24, played with 
assured ease and a mature sense of expres- 
sion not generally to be found in such a 
youthful exponent of art. 

Christian Kriens assisted at the piano. 
His “La Gracieuse,” played for the first time 
from MSS, was rendered by Miss La Bett 
with a fine comprehension of its qualities, 
as was also his Sonate in D Major, the 
“Souvenir de San Sebastian,” and “Seren- 
ade Melancolique.”’ Other compositions 
played by Miss La Bett included works by 
Bruch, Bach, Gardner, Gluck, Kreisler, and 
Sarasate.—I. I 

x * * 


Marcel Grandjany 


LWAYS an authoritative and artistic 

artist, Marcel Grandjany, harpist, enter- 
tained a Steinway Hall capacity audience 
Sunday afternoon, Feb. 26, with a program 
including many charming and delightful 
pieces. Among these were his own 
“Automne” and several arrangements; airs 
by Faure, Debussy and Loeillet, the Bach 
“Allemande” and Marcel Tournier’s “Jazz 
Band.” In every range of expressiveness, 
the instrument responded to M. Grandjany’s 
evident mastery, singing with soft, shimmer- 
ing. tones, or pealing forth with sonorous 
depth. 





Gladys Hill, Soprano 
LADYS HILL, lyric soprano, had an 
audience which crowded the Chicker- 

ing Hall music salon on Tuesday evening, 
Feb. 28, to hear her in a recital of mis- 
cellaneous songs. She began with an Italian 
group represented by Donaudy, Sadero, 
Respighi, and Catalini. The lieder were 
“die Kithle Nacht” and “Das Madchen 
spricht,” Brahms’ seldom sung “Der Tod’ 
das ist” Rachmaninoff’s “Vor meinem Fen- 
ster,” Trunk’s “In meiner Heimat,” and 
Fleishmann’s “Friilingereigen” The French 
songs were by Bruneau, Georges, Ravel 
Lenormand, and Fourdrain, and the Eng- 
lish by Hadley, Gruen, Ware, and Dens- 
more. Miss Hill’s pleasing voice and agree- 
able manner won the favor of those present 
Helen Fromer provided able accompain 
ments. 
— A, 2... D 
Katherine Bacon 
ATHERINE BACON, an_ English 
pianist now claimed by New York, and 
an artist noted for her insight into Bee- 


la 


thoven’s sonatas, played to a matinee audi- 
ence that included many students at Town 
Hall Feb. 25. 

Miss Bacon’s opening number was the 
Beethoven Sonata in G, Op. 4, no. 2, and she 
finished her program with a Chopin group 
that included the mighty A Flat Polonaise: 
intermediate numbers journeyed through 
Medtner, Rachmaninoff and Skryabine, also 
the “Carvaval” of Schumann, a prodigious 
work which was played authoritatively, and 
with excellent sense of its various moods. 

Miss Bacon has a fine ear for melody. 
Her playing of the Russian group was per- 

















Katherine Bacon 


haps the most inspired of the afternoon, this 


including the “Ride of the Knights,” from 
the Medtner “Fairy Tale” group (which 
has been heavily drawn on this season), 


two “other” preludes by Rachmaninoff— 
the G Major and B Flat—and Skryabine’s 
Fourth Sonata, in F Sharp. 

In addition to the A flat Polonaise, already 
noted, the final Chopin group included the 
A flat Impromptu, the C Sharp Minor and 
A Flat Mazurkas and the Berceuse. 

A. B. 





Mannes Orchestra 


HE senior orchestra of the David Man- 

nes Music School, Paul Stassévitch, 
conductor, was heard in a concert at the 
MacDowell Club on Feb. 25, with Anna 
Lackey, soprano, as soloist. “Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik,” by Mozart, and Bloch’s Con- 
certo Grosso, with David Barnett playing 
the obligato piano part, were the works per- 
formed by the orchestra (all strings). Par- 
ticular interest was centered in the Bloch 
number, which is a recent work and shows 
his mastery of form and polyphonic writing 
with the application of modern harmonies as 
against the formless efforts of some of the 
ultras. A fine address by Olin Downes on 
Ernest Bloch, classed him with Stravinsky 
and Sibilius as one of the greatest com- 
posers of the present age. Miss Lackey 
disclosed a pleasant voice and good musician- 
ship in two songs of Mozart and Bloch’s 
“Poemes d’Antumne,” receiving an encore. 
The orchestra played admirably, often with 
finesse, under the able leadership of Mr. 
Stassévitch.—G. F 





Philharmonic Children 


T was one hundred years ago that Franz 

Schubert died, and in commemoration of 
that event Mr. Ernest Schelling chose music 
by that composer for the first half of the 
program of his New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra Children’s Concert which was 
given at Carnegie Hall, Saturday morning, 
March 3. 

The brisk “Marche Militaire” opened the 
program, and then Mr. Schelling told us 
some interesting things about Schubert and 
his music. The magic lantern slides he used 


“ONE. OF 
PEDAGOGUES IN 


to illustrate this talk were very interesting. 
Following this the orchestra played the 
Allegro Moderato from Schubert's “Unfin- 
ished Symphony” which is very melodious, 
smooth and even music. We were asked 
to hum the melody of this and many of us 
did. The merry, dancing “Moment Musi- 
cale” ended this half of the program. 

The second half was devoted to a lesson 
about the tympani instruments of the or- 
chestra. First slides were shown of the 
kettle drums, bass and snare drums, cymbals, 
tambourines, etc., and then Mr. Schelling 
asked the tympani players to come forward 
to show us how each of these instruments 
sounded. The most interesting thing of 
this part was Mr. Goodman playing 
“America” on one kettledrum. I was sur- 
prised to know that you could play a whole 
melody on a kettledrum, but Mr. Goodman 
did. 

After this the orchestra played music in 
which the tympani instruments had much to 
do. Chabrier’s “Espafia” was very brilliant 
music, with castanets, tambourines, triangle 
and drums that made you want to dance. 
Tschaikowsky’s strong “Marche Slave” 
ended the program. 3etween those two 
pieces everybody stood up to sing “America.” 
Mr. Schelling again had a man bring out a 
big thermometer which is supposed to show 
how good we sing, but it does not work 
well. We sang better than the man could 
pump the thermometer 

Again Carnegie Hall was filled with 
children and the grownups that bring them. 
Everybody seemed to like the concert as 
much as I did. 

WaLterR E. Koons II, aged eleven... 


Toscanini Repeats 


ROM Beethoven’s brook to Debussy’s 

sea is full many an emotional and in- 
tellectual league, but Arturo Toscanini 
traversed the distance with his habitual im- 
perturbability when he conducted the Phil- 
harmonic Society’s 2279th concert in 
Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon. In 
addition to the “Pastoral” Symphony and 
“La Mer,” we had Pizzetti’s “La Pisanella” 
Suite and the Overture to “Il Barbiere di 
Seviglia.” Mr. Toscanini had produced all 
these before this season, and the reproduc- 
tions were eagerly absorbed. 





Eleanor Blake 


~ LEANOR BLAKE, mezzo-soprano, 
who made her concert début in New 
York last year, appeared for the first time 
this season at the Little Theater Sunday eve- 
ning, Feb. 26, in a program of four divisions, 
Italian, Russian, French and English. Youth- 
ful and serious, of attractive poise and ap- 
pearance, this singer made a decidedly favor- 
able impression on her audience. She in- 
terprets instinctively well and possesses a 
voice which, although not of the first mag- 
nitude, is nevertheless very agreeable. Her 
accompanist was Roy Underwood. 


Beatrice Weller 


HE second Sunday harp recital was 

given by Beatrice Welltr in the intimate 
surroundings of the Edyth Totten Theater 
and provided an evening of carefree enjoy- 
ment. Her musit was from Tournier, Bach, 
Corelli, Saint-Saens, Prokofieff, Debussy and 
others, music which suited her interpreta- 
tive abilities very well and to which she 
did full justice. Assisting were Saul Shar- 
row, violin; George Raudenbush, violin; 
Giulio Harnish, viola; Alberico Guidi, 
‘cello, all of the Barrere Little Symphony; 
and George Possell, flute. 





**Pelléas” Again 


L, OUIS HASSELMANS was once more 
at the helm when “Pelléas et Mélisande” 
was repeated on Saturday afternoon, Feb. 
25, before an audience of greater size than 
has usually been attracted by this opera. 
The performance moved smoothly, and suc- 
cess was registered by all those in cast. 
They were: Lucrezia Bori, Kathleen 
Howard, Ellen Dalossy, Edward Johnson, 
Clarence Whitehill, Léon Rothier and Paolo 
\nanian, 
(Continued on page 31) 
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‘Spring Engagements Occupy Artists and Teachers 


Give Manuscript Music 


PirrspurcH, March 8—The Tuesday 
Musical Club gave a program of manuscript 
compositions in Memorial Hall on Feb. 28. 
Composers represented were Henrietta M. 
Bodycombe, Gertrude Goedel, Gertrude Mar- 
tin Rohrer, and Helen Roessing. Among 
the performers were Mrs. Fern G. Fillion, 


Regina S. Linn, Elma Sulzner, Eunice 
Betsch, Ferguson Webster, Edgar Sprague, 
Letha F. Rankin, Jean M. Newman and 


Viola By rgerson. Accompanists were Oscar 
Helfenbein and Othelia Averman NV ogel. 
ee 4 
* * * 

A costume-recital will be given March 29 
by the Madrigal Club of New York City. 
The first half of the program will present 
folk music of northern Europe, the latter 
half being a cycle of the seasons. 

* * * 

Frederic Baer, baritone, Grace Leslie, con- 
tralto, and Mildred Dilling, harpist, will be 
presented in concert in Brooklyn, April 26, 
under the auspices of the Brooklyn Baptist 
Young People’s Union. 

* * * 

Lois Zu Putlitz, a student of Carl Flesch, 
will be presented in violin recital, at Town 
Hall, New York, March 14, under the 
auspices of the Curtis Institute of Music. 

+ * 


Fred Patton, baritone, will appear on the 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Course in Atlantic 
City, N. J., March 17. 

* * * 

Pucie Stern, pianist, a pupil of Josef 
Hofmann, will appear under the auspices of 
the Curtis Institute of Music, in a recital in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, March 19, 

* * 


Marie Sundelius has been booked for a 
concert in Dothan, Ala., March 16. The so- 
prano then sings in Meadville, Pa., March 
22, and in Portland, Ore., April 5. 

x* * * 


Solomon Pinsleur, New York pianist and 
composer, will include two of his own com- 
positions at his recital in Steinway Hall, 
New York. 

+ + . 

Laya Machat, singer and protegee of 
Mathia Battistini, who has recently returned 
from a South American tour, will give an 
intime recital in the Waldorf Astoria, New 
York, Sunday afternoon, March 25. Dr. 


Luigi Constantino, pianist, will accompany. 
* * * 
The Russian Symphonic Choir, Basile 


Kibalchich conductor, will give its final New 
York recital of the season in Town Hall, 
March 17. 


Fred Patton, the new Metropolitan bari- 
tone, who sang Wotan in “Die Walkiire” 
with the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company 
under Alexander Smallens, took the ten 
o'clock train to New York the next morn- 
ing, and on Feb. 23, made his début at the 
Metropolitan Opera House as Donner in 
“Das Rheingold.” 





Marie Miller 


Students of Marie Miller will appear in 
harp recital in Miss Miller’s studio in the 


Park Central Hotel, New York, March 10, 
presenting advanced compositions. Those 
who will play are: Flora Hollingsworth, 


Madeline Courtney, Mil- 
Norma Sted- 


Barbara Palmer, 
dred Persons, Elsa Moegle, 


man, Mrs. Clyde Doerr, Mrs. Thurema 
Sokol, Marion Van Vorst, and Norma Rud- 
nick. 


* * *# 


The Choral Society of Philadelphia, under 
the leadership of Henry Gordon Thunder, 
will produce Felix Nowowieski’s dramatic 
cantata “Quo Vadis” April 23. “Quo Vadis” 
has never been given before in Philadelphia. 
The soloists will be E. Townsend, soprano, 
and J. B. Greenwood, baritone. 
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Dealing with French music of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, a demonstra- 
tion and talk was given by the Alliance 
Francaise de New-York February 21 in the 
Hotel Plaza. Jacques Pillois, composer and 
laureat of the Institute, George Barrére, 
Joseph Emonts and Mischa Elzon were the 
artists appearing on the program, one spon- 
sored by Pierre C. Cartier. 

=> == = 

Jacob Mestechkin presented his pupil, 
Joseph Glassman, in a violin recital in 
Steinway Hall on Feb. 5, with Gregory 
Ashman at the piano. The program com- 
prised compositions by Leclair, Ernst, Bloch, 
Daquin, Wieniawski, Debussy, Moussorgsky. 

> =: * 

Harold Hansen has joined the ranks of 
American Opera tenors and makes his début 
with the company im Boston, im the course 
of its season in the Hollis Street Theatre, 
from March 12 to 24. 


* = 


Sylvia Lent has returned from a Western 
tour bringing a 1735 Montagnana violin 
which has been lent by H. J. Stirn, violin 
collector of Milwaukee. 

> = 

Mme. Guilhermana Suggia, European 
‘cellist, who will visit America next fall at 
the invitation of Mrs. E. S. Coolidge, will 
also be heard in a series of concerts. Rich- 
ard Copley will act as her American repre- 


sentative. 
* 2? 


Lucie Caffaret, French pianist, will give 
her second New York piano recital in Town 
Hall on March 15. Miss Caffaret was 
booked to play in Jordan Hall, Boston, on 
March 5 and will appear in the Goodman 
Theatre, Chicago, on Sunday afternoon 
March I1. 


> 7. 

Lucie Stern, pianist, who is making her 
only New York appearance of the season in 
Carnegie Hall, on March 19 under the 
auspices of the Curtis Institute of Music, 
will also be heard im recitals in Philadelphia 
and Boston. She gave a recital before the 
Hartridge School at Plainfield, N. J., re- 
cently. 

> * s 

Harry Cumpson will give a piano recital 
in Town Hall, New York, on Monday eve- 
ning, March 26. 


. . 
Hartrorp, Conx.—lIrene Kahn, pianist, 
was heard im recital on Feb. 26 in the Y. 


W. C. A. auditorium, under the auspices of 
the Julius Hart School of Music. Miss 
Kahn is a member of the faculty at this in- 
stitution. 
* > o 
West Harrrorp, 
‘cellist, 


Hall 


Conn., Hans Kindler, 
gave a concert in the William H. 
High School on Feb. 29. 

. > = 


Isabel Richardson Molter, 
in Dubuque, lowa,_ Iowa City, and Omaha, 
Neb., on Feb. 24, 27 and 29, and is scheduled 
fora ro-clpaument with the Peoples’ Sym- 
phony of Boston on March 11. Preceding 
a New York appearance in Steinway Hall, 
New York, on March 22 under the auspices 
of the Washington Heights Musical Club, 
will be a recital in Quincy, Mass., March 
11. On March 29 she will be in Owensboro, 
Ky. Two engagements in May will claim 
her attention as soloist with the Chicago 
Bach Chorus and as the soprano in Verdi's 
Requiem the opening night of the North 
Shore Festival in Evanston. 

7. a > 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison will give a 
two-piano program at the spring festival ar- 
ranged by Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge at 
Oakland, Cal. April 19. 

. > 


soprano, sang 


Anca Seidlova will be guest artist at a 
special entertainment for officers and cadets 
at the United States Miliary Academy, West 
Point, March 11. 

” > 

The student body of over 1400 young 
women turned out en masse to hear Thibaud, 
French violinist, on the occasion of his ap- 
pearance at the Florida . College for 
Women, Tallahassee, Feb. 

> >: 

Edwin Grasse, organist, violinist and com- 
poser, Evelyn Chellborg, soprano, and 
Thomas J. Hughes, pianist, appeared in 
concert at the Wanamaker Auditorium, the 
afternoon of Feb. 23. Among the numbers 
was Schumann’s Concerto in A Minor 


played by Messrs. Hughes and Grasse. 


WEAVER PIANOS 


Piano Teachers Elected 


SEATTLE, March 7.—Kenneth Glenn Ly- 
man of Seattle was elected president of the 
Progressive Series Piano Teachers of Wash- 
ington. The meeting was held in Seattle, 
and other officers elected were: Clara Mig- 
hell Lewis, of Tacoma, vice-president; and 
Jessie Cook Chamberlain, of Seattle, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

D. S. C. 


* <€ 2 


Leopold Godowsky has closed his studio 
in New York while making a concert tour 
through England, France, Germany and the 
Scandinavian countries. Mrs. Godowsky and 
their daughter, Dagmar will sail March 16 
to meet Mr. Godowsky in Paris. 

* * * 

Zeta V. Wood presented Athene Taylor, 
mezzo contralto, and William Mitchell, tenor, 
in a recital at her studio Feb. 22. Miss 
Taylor sang songs in several languages in- 
cluding the “Voce di Donna” aria from “La 
Gioconda” and a Cradle Song by George 
F. Bauer, with the composer at the piano. 
Mr. Mitchell was heard in several groups 
and sang in a duet. Dorothy Lungen and 
Mme. Wood accompanied. 

St 


An hour of music given at the Church of 
the Advocate, the evening of Feb. 20, 
brought Caroline Mente, soprano, in a varied 


program. Miss Mente’s numbers included 
Coenen’s “Come Unto Me,” “Hear Ye, 
Israel” from Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” and an 


Ave Maria by John W. Worth. 
* * * 

A tea recital given by Madam Caroline 
Lowe at her studio in Chickering Hall was 
attended by an audience mostly composed 
of artists and musicians. 


Discusses Absolute Music 


WALLINGFORD, Conn., March 7.—‘‘Absolute 
music was the topic discussed by the Junior 
Music Club at its monthly meeting on the 
afternoon of Feb. 17 in the Girls’ Club. 
Mabel Hall’s explanation of the subject was 
followed by a pleasing program given by 


club members. 
Ww ee Ge 
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‘Here and There Among The Artists ie Studios 





pre and | McQuhae Booked for 
Bangor Festival 


Bancor, Me., March 7 —Adelbert Wells 
Sprague, conductor of the Eastern Maine 
Music Festival, announces that Mary Lewis, 
soprano, and Allen McQuhae, tenor, have 
been booked for the thirty-second annual 
festival to be held in the Bangor Auditorium 
on May 1 and 2. The Cleveland Orchestra 
is to take part in these concerts, as well. 
Mr. Sprague recently gave an address on 
“The Bible in Music” before the Bangor 
School of Religious Education conducted by 
the Bangor Theological Seminary. 

L. B. 


* * 


The Reading Choral Society of Reading, 
Pa., has engaged Grace Kerns, soprano; 
Nevada Van der Veer, contralto; Richard 
Crooks, tenor, and Fred Patton, baritone, 
for a performance with orchestra of Bach’s 
St. Matthews’s Passion in that city on May 
8. The booking represents re-engagements 


for ali four artists 
* * * 


George Meader tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, appears in song recital in 
Carnegie Hall, March 13. He will give a 
program consisting in the main of a Schu- 
bert group, a Carissimi song and a group 
by Hugo Wolf. 


ie 

Ignaz Friedman, pianist, is touring the 

British Isles in connection with the Inter- 
national Celebrity Series. 
* * * 

Suzanne Kenyon, soprano, will give re- 


citals in Steinway Hall, New York, with 
John Cushing at the piano, on March 20 and 
April 10. 

* * * 


Sair Rosin, English mezzo-soprano, will 
make her New York début on March 25, in 
the Princess Theater, in a program com- 
prising compositions by Respighi, Puccini, 
Paradies, Verdi, Strauss, Debussy, Schubert, 
Sindling, Ronald, Sharp, Deems Taylor. 

* * * 


Laszlo Aliga, lyric tenor, will give his first 
song recital of the season on April 3 in 
Steinway Hall, New York. His program 
will include operatic arias by Bizet and Doni- 
zetti, and songs by Schubert, Grieg, Wolf 
and Strauss. Features will be folk-songs by 
Béla Bart6ék, Tarnay, Serly and Szekacs. 
Emmy Kovacs will accompany. 

* * * 


Paul Althouse has been booked for a 
tenor recital in Denver, April 16. His wes- 
tern tour opens in Indianapolis, March 27. 

* * * 


Georges Dufranne, French tenor, has been 
singing an aria from “Aida” in the Capitol 
Theater, New York, this week. 

* * * 


Anthony Pesci, tenor, has been engaged 
as guest artist at the Colon during April 
Mr. Pesci recently appeared on a program 
with the Sittig Trio at the Staten Island 
Women’s Club. On Sunday, Feb. 26, he 
and Charles King, pianist, were heard in a 
program over Station WLTH. On March 
11 Mr. Pesci will sing at a benefit perform- 
ance to be given by the Level Club in the 
Hotel Astor for Jewish orphans. Mr. Pesci, 
who was born and educated in New York 
City, was presented with a scholarship for 
private instruction by Marshall M. Bartholo- 
mew of the Seymour School. 

* * * 


Curcaco.—Milan Lusk, violinist, was pre- 
sented recently in a recital under the auspices 
of the Glenola Club, in the ballroom of the 
new Rogers Park Hotel. He gave notable 
readings of the Lalo “Symphonie Espagnole” 
and of shorter groups. 

* * 


A song recital by Helen Louise Althouse, 
soprano, was given in the Union Interna- 
tional Actors Church, New York, Feb. 24 
Five more concerts will be given on alternate 
I‘ridays, included in the series of which this 
was the first. 


mnt wy aes 


Charlotte Zetensky and hihi Tsantilis, 
students of the Virgil Piano Conservatory, 
New York, appeared in recital Feb. 24, play- 
ing numbers by Haydn, Chopin, Liszt, Koch- 
ler and others. Recently the conservatory 
was visited by Emma Salkin, head of a 
Cleveland piano school, who played several 
numbers at the regular Thursday after- 


noon recital. 





Rex Dunn, Conductor of the Honolulu Symphony Orchestra; 
and Harpist, and Walter Dunn, Age Six, Sail on the City of Los Angeles for Los 
They are Decorated by Their Friends With the = 


Angeles, New York and Paris. 
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Gilbert Ross, American violinist, Seiaess 
at mumerous colleges last season, and was 
engaged to appear again at each place. Yale, 
“Tech.” Harvard, Hamilton, Wes- 
levan University and Princeton were visited. 
Mr. Ross will appear in recital in Chicago 
om April 29, under the local management of 
Bertha Ont. 


Bangor Club Holds Annual 
Musicale 


Bancor, Me., March 7.—The annual musi- 
cale of the Norumbega Club, one of the out- 
standing social events of the year, was held 
in Andrews Music Hall on Feb. 24, when 
more than 100 members and guests were 
present The soloists were Margaret Ayer 
Butterfield, soprano; Carrie O. Newman and 
Helen Spearen Leonard, contraltos; Gwen- 
doline Barnes Robinson and Dorothy B. 
Dean, violinists; Bernice Mayberry Sawyer, 
viola player; Faith Donovan, ’cellist; Bar- 
bara Whitman, pianist. Music by Schubert, 
Lieurence, Sanderson, ‘Levitzki, Rachmanin- 
off, Dickson, Joyce and Bond was given un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Frank Banks, 
chairman of the music committee. Mrs. 
Frank R. 


Boston 


Atwood was chairman for the 
afternoon. 
J). in 
A + * 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art sym- 
phonic concerts, under the baton of David 
Mannes, will be given on Saturday 
evenings during March, the dates being 
the 10th, 17th and 24th. The concerts 
are assured by a grant from the Juilliard 


Musical Foundation, 
rettes’ afternoon 
program are 


Thomas Whitney Su- 
lectures on the evening 
announced also for March. 


Paul Wittgenstein, German pianist who 
lost his right arm in the war and since has 
played with his left hand, will make his 
tirst American tour next season under Con- 
cert Management Arthur Judson. In his 
répertoire are works dedicated to him by 
Richard Strauss. One of these recently had 
its first performance with the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic under the direction of Bruno Wal- 
ter, followed by a performance in Hamburg 
under Eugene Papst. 

* * * 

Carolyn Bergheim, who made her début 
last season, from Ignace Hilsberg’s studio, 
gave a recital in Boston on Feb. 26. Her 
program included compositions by Scarlatti, 
Gluck, Brahms, Franck, Chopin, and Schulz- 
E-vler. Gladys Walsh, another pupil of Mr. 
Hilsberg, gave a successful recital in the 
Guild Theater, New York. 


Mrs. Dunn, Violinist 
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April. He will take up his duties at the Scott Purdy, gave a recital in the San Diego 
- = 2 Curtis Institute of Music next winter. Clubhouse recently and was well received. 
Mrami, Fia., March 7.—Henry F. Seibert 


of New York gave an organ recital in the 


Trinity Episcopal Church Friday for a 
large audience recently. The Civic Opera 
Company of Miami presented “Pinafore” 


the Central School Auditorium. Carl W ink- 
ler directed the performance. 


A. M. F 


The Norfleet Trio played a second con 
cert at the Holmquist School of New Hope 
Pa., Feb. 18. The violinist and pianist of 
the trio, Catharine and Helen Norfleet, acted 
as judges in the Bamberger Scholarship 
auditions held in Newark recently 


* * * 


contralto, has been en- 
stra of 


Amy Ellerman, 
gaged by the Haydn Symphony Orct 
East Orange, N. J., as assisting artist at the 
concert to be given March 7. On Apmnil 
20, Miss Ellerman will again be heard m 
Southampton, her fifth re-engagement with 
the Choral Art Society there 
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» ELSHUCO TRIO <.. 


i important characteristics of the concert were the ee sensi- 
tive spirit underlying the readings, the firm grasp of the composer's 
publish it in definite terms, always vital 


The Elshuco Trio uses the Steinway Piano and records only 
for the Brunswick Company 


—NEW YORK SUN, December 4, 1926. 
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“In the Beethoven Trio in E flat, their transparent tonal ensemble 
made the classic a living voice of harmonious beauty, winning the 


audience by its magnificence."—NEW YORK TIMES, anuary 29, 1927. 
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OrcHEsTRAL Evenrs Ars Prominent ON Cuicaco CALENDAR 


By ALBERT GOLDBERG 


(Continued from page 1) 

Strauss’ “Fantastic Variations on a 
Theme of Knightly Character,” in other 
words, “Don Quixote,” have been so seldom 
played at these concerts as to rank almost 
as a novelty to the majority of the public. 
“Quixote” is not the most exciting of 
Strauss’ works, yet, as one looks backward 
through the vista of “Death and Trans- 
figuration,” “Ein Heldenleben,” “Don Juan,” 
“Till Eulenspiegel” and the rest, it is hard 
to recall any that is more beautiful. 

A quiet, persuasive beauty was the key- 
note of Mr. Stock’s interpretation, some- 
times unduly subdued, but always interest- 
ing through a myriad of carefully wrought 
details and a constant and intense effort to 
shapely mould each phrase. Mr. Wallen- 
stein accomplished some extraordinarily 
fine ‘cello playing in the leading rdle, not 
the least of his feats being his skill in keep- 
ing within the frame of the piece as a 
whole. Mr. Evans played well the meas- 
ures intended to delineate the faithful 
Sancho Panza, and Mr. Gordon’s violin gave 
fitting voice to Dulcinea, the ideal woman. 

More familiar, but no less satisfying, was 
Mr. Stock’s concert arrangement of cer- 
tain portions of “Tristan and Isolde.” These 
consisted of the love scene of the second 
act, with the voices of the lovers given 
to a solo violin and ’cello, and an off-stage 
trumpet sounding Brangdne’s “Habet acht!” ; 
the prelude to the third act, the scene of 
Tristan’s delirium and death, and the “Lieb- 


estod.” “A Victory Ball” was a popular 
success, and “Abu Hassan” a_ merry 
prelude. 


Leginska Conducts 


The Woman’s Symphony Orchestra, Ethei 
Leginska, conductor, and with Glenn Drake 
as tenor soloist, gave the last concert of 
the Uptown Matinée in the Aragon ball- 
room on Feb. 26. As if her fiery conduct- 
ing were not sufficient entertainment for 
one concert, Miss Leginska also undertook 
to play and conduct Liszt’s “Hungarian 
Fantasy,” an achievement which resulted in 
no little musical excitement. The overture 
to Weber’s “Oberon,” Liszt’s “Les Préludes” 
and the “Meistersinger” Prelude completed 
the orchestral offerings. 

Mr. Drake sang an aria from Coleridge- 
Taylor’s “Hiawatha” and a group of songs 
to the expressed satisfaction of the aud- 
ience, revealing a lyric voice of smooth and 
satisfying quality and a gift for pleasur- 
ably projecting the musical content of his 
music. 


Students’ Orchestra 


The Chicago Musical College Symphony 
Orchestra, composed of students of the 
school and directed by Leon Sametini, gave 
a concert in the Central Theater on Feb. 

. Performance of the Overture to 
“Oberon,” Delibes’ “Sylvia” ballet, and 
Sibelius’ “Finlandia” gave evidence of the 
careful training in symphonic playing re- 
ceived by the young musicians, in addition 
to the good accompaniments provided the 
soloists. These included Frederick Dvonch, 
who gave a spirited rendition of Lalo’s 
“Spanish Symphony”; Eunice Steen, who 
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displayed vocal facility and style in an 
aria from “The Barber of Seville”; Lillian 
Rehberg, a ‘cellist with a fine tone and 
musical maturity, who played Boéllman’s 
“Symphonic Variations”; and Stanislaus 
Sterbenz, a pianist who disclosed promising 
abilities in Grieg’s A Minor Concerto. 

Florence Cole Talbert, Negro dramatic 
soprano, gave a recital in the Goodman 
Theatre on Feb. 26, showing unusual vocal 
qualities that include a powerful, well- 
balanced voice and considerable tempera- 
ment of the heroic type. 


A Recital by Hess 


Myra Hess, pianist, was heard by a large 
audience in the Studebaker Theatre on Feb. 
26 in an enjoyable program that listed 
Schubert’s Sonata in A, Chopin’s B Flat 
Minor Sonata, Schumann’s “Papillons,” and 
shorter numbers by Albeniz, Granados and 
de Falla. 


Phyllis Greene, soprano, and Eleanore 
Onda, pianist, gave a recital in the Cordon 
Club on Feb. 26. 

John Wiederhirn pianist, and Fritz Renk, 
violinist, gave a joint recital in the Play- 
house, Feb. 26 giving the first performance 
of George Liebling’s Sonata “Youth,” Op. 
28. The work lives up to its title in happy 
manner. Its themes are broadly outlined, 
frankly melodious, and set in a harmonic 
background of agreeable variety that never 
becomes eccentric. The music is well dis- 
posed for the two instruments, and its con- 
siderable difficulties were deftly managed 
by the two young artists. Richard Strauss’ 
Sonata, Op. 18, was also included on the 
program, as well as individual groups of 
solos. 

An all-Wagner program was given by 
the People’s Symphony Orchestra, P. Ma- 
rinus Paulsen, conductor, in the Eighth 
Street Theatre, on Feb. 26. Ruth Blank, 
soprano was the soloist, singing Elsa’s 
“Dream” from “Lohengrin” and “Dich 
Teure Halle” from “Tannhauser” with a 
distinct flair for the Wagnerian style and 
a plentiful voice admirably produced and 
controlled. 


Bauer Is Soloist 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra in Or- 
chestra Hall, Feb. 28; Frederick Stock, 
conducting; Harold Bauer, piano soloist. 
The program: 

“Russian and Ludmilla”’...Glinka 
Symphony No. 4, Op. 48.............- Glazounoff 
“Francesca da Rimini,” Op. 32....Tchaikovsky 
Concerto for Piano, A Minor, Op. 54..Schumann 


Neither Mr. Bauer nor his interpretation 
of Schumann’s Concerto are strangers to 
symphony patrons, but they were apparently 
no less welcome on that account. Mr. 
Bauer’s statement of opinion about a work 
of which we have of late heard rather too 
many opinions, was as well informed and 
broad-minded as might be expected, and was 
further touched with such conviction an en- 
thusiasm as though he had never heard the 
legend that Schumann was a second rate 
composer whose work is none too rapidly 
sinking into oblivion. The audience ap- 
plauded enthusiastically and got more Schu- 
mann for its pains, the “Traumeswirren” 
out of the “Fantasy Pieces.” 

The orchestral numbers were all repeti- 
tions of music that had appeared on earlier 
programs of the season. 


Ravel Lectures 


Béla Barték, Hungarian composer, ap- 
peared in a lecture-recital before guests and 
members of Pro Musica in the Cordon Club 
of Feb. 27. Following a short address ex- 
plaining his aims and purposes, Mr. Bartdék 
played many of his own compositions, in- 
cluding the Suite, Op. 15, and the Sonata 
(1926), as well as two numbers by his 
friend and countryman, Kodaly. The audi- 
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ence liked Mr. Ravel; at least it tendered 
him hearty applause, although no one, least 
of all ourself, seemed to carry away any 
definite musical impression. Hearty vigor 
and undoubted sincerity there were in 
abundance, although as to just what end it 
all achieved we still remain in doubt. 

Bach’s B Minor Mass was presented in 
Orchestra Hall on Feb. 27 by the Apollo 
Musical Club, directed by Harrison Wild. 
These veteran choristers, after a number of 
performances in seasons past, are familiar 
enough with the work to insure a perform- 
ance that is for the most part adequately 
faithful to the letter of Bach’s masterpiece. 
But the spirit, the fervor, the necessity for 
color and definition in the voice leadings, 
were ail sadly lacking. A heavy pall of 
monotony hung over the chorus, and mem- 
bers of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
supplied a sing-song accompaniment of the 
same type. The soloists were Flora 
Waalkes, soprano; Lillian Knowles, con- 
tralto; Edwin Kemp, tenor; and Herbert 
Gould, bass. 


American Artists 


The twelfth season of the Young Ameri- 
can Artists Series opened in Fine Arts 
Recital Hall on March 1 with a joint recital 
by Helene Pollenz, pianist, and William 
O’Connor, tenor. Miss Pollenz’ gifts have 
come in for frequent praise at the hands of 
Chicago critics, and her showing on this 
occasion was no exception. There is a 
fluent naturalness to her playing, in addi- 
tion to more conventional qualities of tone 
and technic, that bodes well for her future. 
In addition to an unhackneyed program that 
included Skriabin’s Fifth Sonata, composi- 
tions of Chopin and Brahms, and a Polonaise 
by Zarembski she offered an interesting and 
effective Caprice de Concert of her own, 
written in an engaging modern style, entirely 
worthy of public performance. 

Mr. O’Connor proved himself a singer 
much above average ability. His voice is of 
attractive quality, fully equal to the severe 
and sometimes temperamental demands he 
made upon it. As if to boast of an English 
diction of almost perfect clarity, he sang his 
entire program in the vernacular, thereby 
offending no one and bringing joy to the 
hearts of many. 

Gladys Billiekin, soprano, gave a recital in 
Kimball Hall on Feb. 29. 

Luella Feiertag, winner of the soprano 
divisions of the Society of American Musi- 
cians’ contest, appeared as soloist at the 
“pop” concert of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra on Feb. 23. Her warm, flexible 
voice was heard to such advantage in the air 
from David's “Pearl of Brazil” that was in- 
sisted upon, which took the form of “Sem- 
pre Libra” from “La Traviata.” 


“Concerts Intime” 


Following the success of Andre Skalski’s 
first series of concerts intimes in the Romany 
Club, the first program of a second series 
entitled “Chamber Music and Song” was 
given on Feb. 27. To illustrate an outline 
which includes the important art songs of 
different periods and chamber music of the 
great composers in all forms, the following 
artists will be heard during the course of 
this series, with Andre Skalski at the piano: 
Miriam Fairbank, soprano; Julie Manniere 


Mann, soprano; Mildred Orne, soprano; 
Alvene Resseguie, contralto; Eusebio Con- 
cialdi, baritone; Leo Braverman, viola: 


Georges Szpinalski, violin; Michel Wilko- 
mirski, violin. 

Piano pupils of E A. McClurkin ap- 
peared in recital in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing on Feb. 19. Among more advanced stu- 
dents on the program were Herman Gaul, 
Rhea Finch and Wilbur Martin. 


Leo Podolsky, Chicago pianist, gave a re- 


cital in the Playhouse on Feb. 19, that in- 
cluded as a novelty Bach’s “Capriccio on 
the Departure of a Dearly Beloved Brother,” 
arranged for concert performance by 
Busoni. Heard in Chopin’s C Minor Noc- 
turne and G Minor Ballade, Mr. Podolsky 
displayed considerable ingenuity in evading 
the beaten track of interpretation, but some- 
thing less than his usual technical mastery 
and musical conviction. 

The Gordon String Quartet gave the sec- 
ond of its series of Sunday afternoon con- 
certs in the James Simpson Theater of the 
Field Museum on Feb. 19. The program 
was entirely Beethoven, consisting of the 
Quartet, Op. 130; the Serenade for flute, 
violin and viola, Op. 25, played with the 
assistance of Theodore Yeschke; and the 
Grand Fugue of Op. 133. A large audience 
derived pleasure and profit from this pro- 
gram, the playing of which was distinguished 
by excellent feeling for style and musical 
discrimination. 

The Chicago String Quartet gave a pro- 
gram at the Gordon Club, on Feb. 19, that 
included Brahms’ Quintet, Op. 115, played 
with the assistance of Dominico de Caprio, 
clarinetist ; “Some Shakespeare Fairy Char- 
acters” by Joseph Speaight, and Mendels- 
sohn’s Quartet, Op. 41. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra in Or- 
chestra Hall, Feb. 17 and 18; Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch, piano soloist; Frederick Stock con- 
ducting. The program: 


Concerto, No. 3, G Major, for strings...... Bach 
“A Dance Rhapsody, EE eee rrrer Delius 
Symphonic Poem, “The Sirens,” Op. 33..Gliére 
Concerto for Piano, No. 2.....ccssecceees Brahms 


It has always been more or less of an 
occasion when Mr. Gabrilowitsch seats him- 
self to play with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, and when on this occasion, he 
devoted himself to elucidating Brahms’ 
magistral B Flat Concerto, excitement ran 
to febrile lengths, the men of the orchestra 
offering him a “tusch” at the Saturday night 
concert and the audience remaining to cheer 
and applaud long after the lights were 
lowered. 


A Monumental Performance 


Mr. Gabrilowitsch once expressed himself 
as considering this the greatest of piano 
concertos, and it was in that spirit that he 
took to his labors. It was indeed a monu- 
mental performance of a work with mon- 
umental intentions but not always similar 
achievement. Every furtive patch of 
melody was caressed into glowing life, like 
wildflowers in a forest of redwoods. In the 
last movement in particular he displayed 
sheer necromancy in transforming Brahms’ 
lumbering gait into silvershod fairy prancing. 

But fine as it was, it may be that there 
was more than one of us who carried away 
a memory of the invigorating performance 
of the third Brandenburg Concerto of Bach, 
with Mr. Stock’s admirably contrasting in- 
terpolation of one of the chorales, that quite 
obliterated the laboriousness of Brahms. 

The Delius and Gliere contributions killed 
enough time to make the program last the 
statutory length. 


Rosenthal Comes 


Moriz Rosenthal came to the Studebaker 
Theater on Feb. 19 and played as if to 
sum up all the past, present and future of 
piano playing. It was one of those rare 
occasions when genius flames highest, and 
even in sober-minded retrospect it is hard 
to believe that more ever has been or ever 
will be accomplished at the keyboard. Not 
only was Mr. Rosenthal’s famous technic 
at its most superlative degree; he played as 
well with amazing spontaneity and freedom 
of expression. Surely Rosenthal has dis- 
covered the fountain of eternal youth! 
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ita,” Godes’ “Mas que guapa,” and Delfin’s 
“La Guinda.” 

As a final number there was Padilla’s “La 
Violetera” with its tantalizing distribution 
of violets to the eager occupants of the first 
orchestra chairs. ey ™ 


Rita Benneche 


ITA BENNECHE, soprano, gave a re- 

cital of songs by Gluck, Vivaldi, Vera- 
cini, Cui, Février, Bemberg, Schumann, 
Schubert, Monro, Arne, and Beatrice Fenner, 
and arias by Mozart and Rossini before a 
sizeable and friendly-disposed audience at the 
Gallo Theater on Sunday evening, March 4. 
Frank Bibb furnished excellent accompani- 
ments, and Arthur Lora, flutist, played the 
obligato for the Mozart number.—A. P. D. 





Sibiriakoff in Song Program 

EFF SIBIRIAKOFF, | bass-baritone, 

gave an interesting program in Carnegie 
Hall Saturday evening, March 3, being his 
third New York recital. Included among 
his songs were the Cavatina from “Rus- 
salka” by Dargomizhsky, an aria from 
“Prince Igor,” Arensky’s “Swan Song,” 
Dobrovolski’s “The Anchor,” Meyerbeer’s 
Temptation,” an aria from “Kovanschina” 
and the “Song of the Flea” by Moussorg- 
sky, aria from Rubinstein’s “Demon,” and 

“Romances” by Tchaikowsky. His ease of 
interpretation and the robust tenor of his 
delivery was much appreciated by the audi- 
ence who demanded encores. 

Max Rabinovitch accompanied Mr. Sibiri- 
akoff and also played Cyril Scott’s “Lotus 
Land” and “Souvenir de Vienne,” and Mosz- 
kowski’s Etude in G, with fine musician- 
ship. |! * 


Review of Radio 


(Continued from page 8) 


fondest hopes. To me it was a great honor 
and a unique experience. I lope to be able 
to carry on next season.” 

A letter which interested the conductor no 
small amount came not from a student, as 
one might expect, but from a housewife. 
She wrote, among other things, “I listened 
in while I was doing the breakfast dishes. 
My grandmother, yes, even my mother would 
have been overjoyed to have had this duty 
thus lightened. You see your lectures de- 
lighted other than school children.” 

The musical part of this broadcast was no 
whit under the excellent high plane of pre- 
vious concerts. The overture to Wagner’s 
“Flying Dutchman” was but one of many 
numbers which was rendered with all its 
characteristics intact. 

Bamberger Little Symphony, William 
Ryder, soloist (WOR, March 3). Through 
sheer merit and the talents of Bernard 
Levitow, its conductor, this small but ad- 
mirable orchestra has made an enviable place 
for itself in the broadcast realm. It is 
happily balanced and attains more than am- 
ple sonority; in addition it has a magnificent 
tone and plays as a rule with neatness and 
proficient technical competence. There were 
dash and spirit to its rendition of the over- 
ture to “The Marriage of Figaro” by Mo- 
zart and a singing cantilena in the delinea- 
tion of Tchaikovsky’s Song Without Words. 
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The Elshucos and Guests 


i 3 HE Elshuco Trio distinguished them- 
selves in their fourth and final concert 
for the season, when they played in Engi- 
neering Auditorium, Feb. 29, with the assis- 
tance of Conrad Held, viola, and Emil Mix, 
contrabass. 

Augmented by Conrad Held’s viola the 
Trio which is composed of William Kroll, 
violin; Willem Willeke, ‘cello; Aurelio 
Giorni, piano; rendered Beethoven’s Quar- 
tet in E Major with a fine precision, though 
it lacked a little the spirit of perfect unison 
which the Trio invariably display. They 
demonstrated it perfectly however in the 
following number which was the second 
version of Brahms’ Trio in B Major. The 
phrases of the four movements were woven 
in a particularly ingratiating manner, and 
the Scherzo was delivered with a mellow 
loveliness. 

In memory of Franz Schubert and the 
Centenary, that, is being observed this year, 
the composer’s “Forellen” Quintet was play- 
ed by the Trio in conjunction with Conrad 
Held and Emil Mix, whose bass sang dis- 
creetly through this lovely work. 


Marguerite D’Alvarez Appears 


M ARGUERITE D’ALVAREZ, in her 
Carnegie Hall concert on Tuesday eve- 
ning, February 28, again gave one of her 
programs which defies any adverse criticism. 
Such flaws as occasional unsteady tone-pro- 
duction, and lapse from pitch, which would 
be the ruin of a lesser artist, seem positively 
irrelevant and pass almost unnoticed; they 
are outweighed by a marvelously rich voice 
of many colors and enormous volume, and an 
almost unequaled intensity of temperament. 
Mme. D’Alvarez gives herself completely to 
each song of her choice—no matter what 
its style she has identified herself with it 
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the event, we have had to restrict our policy 
on account of limitations of time and space. 
We have informed the managers that Sun 
advertisers will be given preference, that 
artists who do not advertise will not be 
reviewed unless there is sufficient news in- 
terest in the concert itself.” 

Editors of other New York morning and 
evening papers expressed surprise at the 
policies of the Telegram and Sun, but stated 
that no change in their own policies of re- 
viewing was contemplated. 

Editorial comment upon these develop- 
ments will be found on page 10 of this issue. 





Maurice Halperson Dies 


Prominent New York  Lecturer- 
Critic Is Stricken Suddenly 


AURICE HALPERSON, for over 

thirty years music critic of the New 
Yorker Staats-Zeitung, died about four 
o'clock in the afternoon, on Saturday, March 
3, in his home at 116 East Seventeenth 
Street. 

Only an intimate circle of friends were 
cognizant of the suffering he endured for 
many years, for he was always imperturb- 
ably even-tempered, courageous and under- 
standing. He had written his concert re 
views for the week, so that they appeared 
in the Staats-Zeitung along with the notice 
of his death. 

In his death a great loss is felt by his 
numerous friends and relatives, for he was 
intimate in New York music circles for 
several decades, taking an active interest in 
every musical event, perpetuating his name 
with a high order of musical appreciation. 
With happy reminiscence, he frequently re- 
lated his early experiences, the first Bayreuth 
“Ring,” the presentation of which he was 
inordinately proud of having witnessed. It 
was his destiny to be present at many other 
great music performances in Austria, Ger- 
many, Italy and France. He had a most 


and presents it to her audiences through 
a personality of warm sympathies, emotions 
both tender and fiery, and ecstasies. The 
diction, whether it be English, German, 
French, or Spanish, is always above reproach. 

The classic first group was composed of 
Handel’s aria “Viens! O fils,” Rameau’s 
“Menuet Chante,” and Bach’s “Come Sweet- 
est Death” and “Prepare thyself, Zion.” 
Then came three German songs, Brahms’ 
“Nicht mehr zu dir zu gehen,” Franz’s 
“Madchen with dem rothen Muendchen,” 
and Grieg’s “Ein Schwan;” these were the 
novelty of the program. After insistent 
demand for an encore Mme. D’Alvarez an- 
nounced that this was the first time she had 
ever sung a German group, and that thus 
far she had been able to memorize just 
three numbers. These lieder were intelli- 
gently given, but lacked the restraint with 
which the genuinely Teutonic singer usually 
endows them Following these came four 
songs in English, and all of real worth— 
Rachmaninoft’s “The Little Island,” Ban- 
tock’s “The Celestial Weaver,” M. Lord’s 
“The Madonna’s Lullaby,” which had to be 
repeated, and Sibelius’ “The Tryst.” The 
French g group contained Baton’s “Nuit d‘aut- 
refois,” Chausson’s “Serenade Italienne,”’ 
and Debussy’s “La Chevelure” and “De 
Fleurs.” Spanish folk-songs came at the 
end. Among the encores. were the 
“Habanera” and the “Seguidilla” from 
Carmen, “Waterboy,” and Richard Hage- 
man’s “Do not go, my love.” 

The large audience was enthusiastic in its 
appreciation of the singer, especially in the 
excellent English songs, and in those Span- 
ish folk-songs that call for great emotional 
sweep, such as Tabuyo’s “La Zagalina.” The 
accompaniments of Celius Dogherty were 
admirably played, especially in the Spanish 
group, with its tricky, syncopated, counter- 


rhythms.—A. P. D. 


extensive acquaintance among prominent 
composers and artists whose development he 
had followed. 
Born in Trieste 

Maurice Halperson was born in Austrian 
Trieste sixty-eight years ago and besides his 
native German, spoke the Italian and French 
languages, later also learning English, so 
that he was perfectly at home in the mem 
bership of: the Metropolitan Opera House. 
This talent aided him greatly in his associa- 
tion with artists of every nationality who 
sought him out as adviser and mentor. 

When August Spa 
nuth, the unforgett- 
able music critic of 
the Staats-Zeitung 
returned to  Ger- 
many, about thirty 
years ago, Mr. Hal- 
person took his 
place. He quickly 
adapted himself to 
his new surround- 
ings with enthusi- 
asm. His large pub- 
lic for many years 
have enjoyed his ex- 
Maurice Halperson tensive and_ pithy 

articles on new and 

old operas, his impressions of Bayreuth and 
the works from his pen on every important 
and significant musical event. He was cor- 
respondent for half a dozen German 
papers, and had made his name in the Eng- 
lish press as well. 


Opera Affiliations 


During the opera season at the Metro- 
politan one might well say that Mr. Halper- 
son never lost a day without entering that 
edifice, for it was like a second home to him. 
From the General Director, Gatti-Casazza, 





to the least employe, Mr. Halperson was 


well-known, and he, too, knew every one 
of them. His critical sense was of the 
highest order, joined with a penetrating and 


discerning intellect. For many years his 


distinguished Artists Evening in the Lieder- 
kranz Halle when he lectured were attended 
by the foremost singers and instrumentalists. 

Concerts in Spain have become so nu- 
merous that they are given in Madrid and 
3arcelona during the morning hours as well 
as the afternoon and evening. 
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“The Mikado,” 
School auditorium 
Winnipec, March 6. 
} Gee’s Celebrity Series was 
given by Arthur Middleton, baritone, and 


Karl Scheurer, violinist, 
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Recitals in Winnipeg 


nae ye 6.—Throughout the 
of monthly organ recitals 
has been ven under the auspices of the 
Canadian College 
; Players who have contributed pro- 
grams are Wilfrid Layton, 


of Organists, Winnipeg 


Herbert Sadler, 
Douglas Clarke. Edris 


Seale will give the program on March 11. 
Aileen Motley gave a piano recital on Feb. 
5 i inity Hall. 


Her program included 
Mozart, Chopin, Ireland, 


Debussy and Albeniz. The Uni- 
Club under the direction of 


gave four fine perform- 
in the Gordon Bell 
from Feb. 22 to 25. 


The sixth concert 





in Central Church 
Middleton delighted lis- 


is fine voice and excellent 


by Handel, Beethoven, 


, Koeneman, Moussorgsky. 
Scheurer ple ased with his artistry and 


gave many encores. Mr 


> accompanist. M. M. 
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Charlotte Mayor Welcomes Jeritza 

Cuartorte, N. C., March 7.—When Maria 
Jeritza arrived in Charlotte the morning of 
February 25 to fill her engagement for that 
evening in the Auditorium, she was met at 
the Southern Railway Station by the Mayor 
of Charlotte, F. M. Redd; the president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, C. A. Williams, 
and other leading citizens. The audience at 
the evening concert did not fill the audi- 
torium, but it was enthusiastic and showed 
appreciation of Mme. Jeritza’s voice and 
artistry. After the program an informal re- 
ception was held back stage, where Mme. 
Jeritza distributed autographed pictures of 
herself and signed souvenir programs for 
her admirers. i Dp. & S&S. 

Gdal Saleski, ’cellist, and author of the re- 
cently published book “Famous Musicians of 
a Wandering Race,” is to give a recital in 
Steinway Hall, New York, on the evening 
of March 26. Mr. Saleski will have the as- 
sistance of Gregory Ashman at the piano. 
The program will include several works to 
be heard for the first time in this country. 

a + 7. 
s 

From Cleveland comes the news that the 
Cleveland Trio will give a Tuesday after- 
noon musicale in the home of Mrs. A. S. 
Ingalls on March 20. Andre de Ribaupierre, 
violinist, will give a faculty recital in the 
Cleveland Institute of Music on March 23. 
On March 28, Beryl Rubinstein, pianist, ap- 
pearing in the comparative arts course, will 
play a Brahms program. | 

*x 


Concert Management Annie Friedberg an- 
nounces Elena Rakowska Serafin for forth- 
coming concerts. Mme. Rakowska will re- 
turn to the Metropolitan Opera next sea- 
son and will also sing in concerts. 

* * 


A recital of music for two pianos, pre- 
viously announced for March 23 in the War- 
burton House, will be given by Mary Miller 
Mount and Elizabeth Gest, with Jeno de 
Donath, violinist, assisting, in the Academy 
of Music Foyer, Philadelphia, on March 30 
under the management of Fredericka War- 
ren Ferguson. 

* * * 

Mina Hager, mezzo-contralto, gave re- 
citals in February at Norfolk, Va., and at 
Lexington, Va. These were followed by 
three performances with the Washington 
Grand Opera Company on the occasion of 
the International Opera Festival, when she 
sang in “Lakmé,” “Hugh the Drover,” and 
“Otello.” On March 1 Miss Hager was 
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booked to sing in Washington, Pa.; in April 
she will sing in “King David” with the Phil- 
adelphia Symphony Orchestra, and at a con- 
cert in Washington. On May 2 she will sing 
with the Bach Cantata Club of New York, 
and will then leave immediately for concerts 
in California and the West. 





Sailed from 

from 

Where She Will Go to Russia at the 

Special Invitation of the Soviet Govern- 

ment. She Will Give Several Concerts 

in That Country, Returning to America 
in Three Months. 


* * * 


Violinist, 
New York Feb. 29 for Berlin, 


Thelma Given, 


Nearly 1,200 public organ recitals by Sam- 
uel A. Baldwin, have been given -in the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. 

* + * 

Cecile de Horvath played in New York 
Feb. 24, in Boston Feb. 25 and will play in 
Chicago March 14. 


* * * 
Harpischords in Reserve 
Chicago, March 7.—Philip Manuel and 


Gavin Williamson, duo-pianists and harp- 
sichordists, have received their second pair 
of harpsichords from the Pleyel factory in 
Paris. These artists say it is necessary to 
have a pair of instruments in reserve, since 
in case of any damage their season would 
be seriously interfered with. Their first 
pair of harpsichard: was decorated in this 
country by Carl Hollem, the motif being 
one of canthus leaves supported by a figure 
much used in the Louis XV period. The 
color effect, under artificial lighting, is one 
of old gold. The new instruments were 
finished in Pleyel’s, Paris, and are of 
mahogany, inlaid with lemonwood. 








Gina Pinnera, dramatic soprano, has 
signed a long-term exclusive managerial con 
tract with Haensel & Jones, as a result of 
the success the artist achieved at her début 
New York recital in Carnegie Hall Feb. 18. 
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Dvorak’s Requiem was given in the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New 
York, March 4, soloists being Ruth Shaff- 
ner, Mrs. Benedict Jones, Arthur Kraft and 
Frank Cuthbert. Dr. Farrow conducted. 


* * * 


An evening of music, given at the Charles 
Tamme Studios, New York, Feb. 29, in- 
cluded numbers by Elsa Stenger, soprano; 
Edward Stolberg, tenor, and William In- 
glis, bass. The closing number was a duet 
by Miss Stenger and Mr. Stolberg, ‘Amor 
s’apprende” by Donaudy. 


* * * 

In February the Brahms Quartet gave re- 
citals at Columbia University, at the East- 
man School of Music, Rochester, N. Y., and 
in Jamestown, N. Y. for the Mozart Club. 
In April the members will sing in Fre- 
mont, Ohio; and the Ohio State Federa- 
tion of Music Club’s convention in Day- 
ton, Ohio, and for the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences. 


* * * 


Eleanor Cumings, pianist and _ teacher. 
and Caroline Curtiss, soprano, were heard 
in an interestmg program over Station 
WNYC ‘on Feb. 9. Miss Curtiss, who 
teaches in Larchmont, opened the program 
with four German songs and later was 
heard in French and English groups. Miss 
Cumings played composition by Gluck- 
Brahms, Schubert, Debussy and MacDowell. 


Miss Cumings, who is teaching in New 
York, Larchmont and Bronxville, is pre- 


paring a number of radio programs she 
plans to present on the radio in the near 


future. 
* * * 


Reuter Again Engaged By Minnea- 
polis Orchestra 


Cnicaco, March 7.—Rudolph Reuter, 
pianist, has been engaged by Henri Ver- 
brugghen, conductor of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, for a pair of concerts 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul, in the season 
1928-9. The present engagement is not his 
second, but his fourth appearance with the 
Minneapolis organization. Mr. Reuter has 
also appeared in recital in that city, and as 
assisting artist with the Kneisel Quartet. 


* * * 


Junior students of the Master Institute of 
United Arts, New York, gave a recital last 
week. Taking part were Tom Robinson, 
Suzanne Fox, Mildred Becker, Fifi Lazaris, 
Louis Scher, Vera Rodkinson, Sylvia Kar- 
lit, Marjorie Sable, Mark Robinson, Ira 
Spector, Bernice Feltenstein, Gladys 
Needles, Dorothy Blomberg, Edward Trest- 
man, Selma Cashman, Anna Shafer, Nina 
Cummings, Martin Webster, Catherine 
Scherman, Harold Trauman, Mildred 
Pearson, Irving Bender. They were students 
of Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Lichtmann, Esther 
J. Lichtmann, Ethel Prince Thompson, Sadie 
Blake-Blumenthal of the piano faculty; 
Alba Rose Vietor and Gustave Walther of 
the violin faculty; and Percy Such of the 


’cello faculty. 
* * 


A program of legendary music and fairy- 
tales to be given March 13 will conclude 
the year’s series of Young People’s Sym- 
phony. Concerts at Orange, N. J., under 
David Mannes. 

* * 

Puplis of Olga Halasz appeared in recital 
at Chickering Hall, New York, Feb. 21. 
The second half of the program was de- 
voted to Hungarian composers. 


* * * 


Mieczyslaw Miinz has been re-engaged by 
the People’s Symphony Concerts for a piano 
recital March 23. This appearance comes 
between two of his historical recitals in 
Lexington, Ky., on March 11 and 25. 


*> * * 


Mrs. Hinman Will Hold 
Denver Classes 


In the issue of Mustcat America for 
Feb. 18, Lazar Samoiloff was quoted as 
saying he would be a member of the faculty 
of the Lamont School of Music at Denver 
this summer. Mr. Samoiloff will not fill 
this engagement, it is announced by Flor- 
ence Lamont Hinman, director of the school, 
who states she will conduct her own master 
classes this summer. Agnes Davis, winner 
of the Atwater-Kent prize, is her pupil. 


* * * 
Marcia Bailey, head of the music depart- 
ment at Dongan Hall, New York, gave a 


piano recital Feb. 12 consisting of numbers 
by Chopin and Debussy. 


Programs in Missouri 


Bonne Terre, Mo., March 7: David L. 
Earle, concert pianist and teacher of St. 
Louis, and Lillian Cash, soprano, gave joint 
recitals Feb. 15 and 16 at Bonne Terre and 
Festus. Mr. Earle played the Beethoven 
Sonata Op. 31, No. 2, and a group of 
Chopin. Miss Cash sang an aria from 
“Manon Lescaut” by Puccini and songs by 
Schumann, Dvorak, Hahn, Rabey, Rach- 
maninoff, Watts and Woodman. 

* * * 


Margaret Hamilton, pianist, has given a 
successful recital in Jordan Hall, Boston. 
On March 13 she gives her New York re- 
cital in Town Hall. Washington, Pa., will 
hear her on March 1, and in May, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

7 + * 


Marie Montana, soprano, recently sang in 
joint recital with Lajos Shuk, cellist, in 
Middletown, Conn. Miss Montana sang with 
the Washington Grand Opera Company in 
“Hugh the Drover” on Feb. 21; with the 
Eclectic Club, New York, on Feb. 29, and 
will give recitals at Charlottesville, Va, on 
March 20, and at Sanford, N. C., on April 
18, for the North Carolina State Convention 
of Music Clubs. She will sing in Pierné’s 
“St. Francis d’Assisi” at the Ann Arbor 
May Festival on May 17. 

ee & 


A Bach festival service was held Feb. 26 
in the First Presbyterian Church, New York, 
under the direction of Dr. William C. Carl. 
Soloist were Grace Kerns, soprano; Amy 
Ellerman, alto; Ernest Davis, tenor; Edgar 
Schofield, bass. 

* * * 


A musicale by pupils of Adelaide Gescheidt 
was given at her studios Feb. 15. The open- 
ing number, consisting of Elizabethan mad- 
rigals sung by a sextet of soprano and con- 
tralto voices showed the result of the di- 
rectorship of Mme. Clytie Mundy. Mary 
Craig, soprano, Mary Hopple, contralto, Earl 
Weatherford, tenor and Frank Cuthbert, 
baritone, were soloists. 

Emil Polack was at the piano. 

* * * 


Provipence, R. I., Feb. 23.—Helen 
Hogan, head organist of the Central Con- 
gregational Church, has left for Europe. 
She will play in the Liverpool Cathedral, 
and in cathedrals in Glasgow, Wellesley, 
Henley and London. 

* * * 


The Senior Orchestra of the David 
Mannes Music School, conducted by Paul 
Stassevitch, was heard at the MacDowell 
Club, New York, Feb. 25 in a program of 
Mozart and Bloch. Ann Luckey, soprano, 
sang, and Olin Downes, critic of the New 
York Times, gave a short talk on Bloch at 
the conclusion of the program. 

2 6 


Hartrorp, Conn.—Advanced pupils of 
Nellie Carey Reynolds, vocal teacher, took 
part in a studio recital on a recent eve- 
ning. The program was devoted to com- 
positions by Gounod and a paper on his life 
was read by Ada M. Segur, soprano solo- 
ist in South Congregational Church. 


** * 
Charlotte Zelansky and Dorothy Tsantil- 


is, students of the Virgil Piano Conserva- 
tory, New York, appeared in recital Feb. 24. 














ELEANOR SAWYER of the Chicago 


Civic Opera Company, now singing as 


guest artist at La Scala. 
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Penn State Wins 


Seattle Writers 


Glee Club Tests Accorded Hearing 


Maier and Pattison Appear in Two- 
Piano List Heard by 
Pittsburghers 


PrtrssurcH, March 7.—Penn State sing- 
ers won the second annual Pennsylvania 
State Intercollegiate Glee Club Contest held 
in Carnegie Music Hall on Feb. 24 under 
the management of James A. Bortz. Among 
the colleges represented were Bucknell, Alle- 
gheny, Juiata, Carnegie Tech, and the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison appeared in 
Syria Mosque on Feb. 20 in an attractive 
program of two-piano music. Covering a 
wide range of dynamics, the genial pianists 
made the audience happy. The local man- 
ager was May Beegle. 


Lecture on Schubert 


Dr. Charles Heinroth, organist and di- 
rector of music in Carnegie Institute, lec- 
tured on “Schubert, a Young Centenarian” 
in Carnegie Music Hall on Feb. 25. 

Continuing its series of historical recitals, 
the P. M. I. presented the following artists 
on Feb. 28: Dallmeyer Russell, Henrietta 
M. Bodycombe, Marie G. Vierheller, Wil- 
liam H. Oetting, and Marian Clark Bol- 
linger. They played Tchaikovsky’s B Flat 
Minor Concerto, and concertos in G Minor 
and C Minor by Saint-Saéns and were well 
received. 

William H. Oetting was heard in an organ 
recital on Feb. 27. 

The Schenley High School Orchestra, un- 
der the direction of Oscar W. Demmler, pre- 
sented a fine program on Feb. 28. 

Wma. E. BENSWANGER. 





Martin Hanson, Manager of the Dayton 

Westminster Choir, Whose Work in 

Connection With the Recent Tour of 

the Choir in the South, When It Ap- 

peared Before 70,000 Persons, Was Re- 

cently Praised by Directors of the 
sn ane 


reanaeen ter 


Operatic School Is New Phila- 
delphia Step 


HILADELPHIA, March 7.—An opera- 

tic school, completely equipped and 
staffed, will be the next big enterprise of 
the Philadelphia Operatic Society. An- 
nouncement of its sponsorship was made by 
the new president, Mrs. John J. McDevitt, 
at a luncheon given in honor of the retiring 
president, Mrs. Edwin A. Watrous, by the 
Philadelphia Music Club, with which the 
Operatic Society is affiliated, on Feb. 16, in 
the Bellevue Stratford. Mrs. Watrous is 
retiring after six years of successful work. 
the constitution not permitting a further re- 
election. In the musical program that fol- 
lowed, Mozart’s Piano Quartet in G Minor 
was played by Dorothy Netter, piano; 
Philip Netter, viola; Harry Aleinikoff, vio- 
lin, and Milton Prinz, ‘cello, the last three 
being members of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. Deems Taylor’s “The City of Joy” was 
sung by Vera M. Covert, contralto. A group 
of Chopin waltzes were interpreted in dance 
form by Marjorie Yoder, Anna Mayhew and 
Catherine Hansell. W. R. M. 
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Concert Schedule Brings Many 
Events of Especial Worth 
and Interest 


SEATTLE, March /7.—Edouard Potjes, 
Seattle composer, was represented by an 
Intermezzo from his “Jewel Box of Salome” 
on the Seattle Symphony Orchestra pro- 
gram under the direction of Karl Krueger. 
The remainder of the program was: Cheru- 
bini’s Overture to “Anacreon,” the Schubert 
Menuet from the Octet, Op. 166, Respighi's 
“Pines of Rome” and Mendelssohn's 
“Scotch” Symphony. 

The young people’s concert commemorated 
Schubert’s birthday, numbers from Schubert, 
Beethoven, Bach, Wolf-Ferrari, Converse, 
and Skilton, being given. 

Assisted by Florence Beeler, mezzo-con- 
tralto, Daisy Wood Hildreth gave a program 
of her own compositions for voice, piano, 
and string quartet. The singing of Miss 
Beeler was enjoyable. Mrs. Hildreth ap- 
peared as accompanist, as well as playing 
piano solos. The Spargur String Quartet 
capably took part also. 


Philomel Program 


Theodore Anderson, violinist, was pre- 
sented by the Philomel Club in the Roosevelt 
High School, and gave an interesting pro- 
gram. The Philomels sang under C. W. 
Lawrence, guest conductor in the absence of 
R. H. Kendrick, and upheld a high standard 
of women’s choral singing. 

The Jou-Jerville School of the Opera, 
conducted by Jacques Jou-Jerville, gave four 
evenings of opera programs in the Woman's 
Century Club Little Theater. Mr. Jou- 
Jerville directed the scenes, in which singers 
from many vocal studios were heard. A 
stringed ensemble accompanied. Bergljot 
Tillisch, Norwegian soprano now resident 
in Seattle, sang in concert with the Lyric 
Club and made a favorable impression. The 
chorus was directed by Graham Morgan in 
a program of merit. 

Arthur Johnson, tenor of Portland, Ore., 
gave a program in the Swedish Baptist 
Church, with especial emphasis on Scan- 
dinavian and sacred music. May Van Dyke 
was the accompanist. 

Peter Meremblum, violinist, and Berthe 
Poncy, pianist, played in one of a series 
of sonata programs, presenting Szymanow- 
ski’s Sonata in D Major, Ravel’s in G 
Major, and Nicolaiew’s in G Minor. They 
appeared in the Cornish Little Theater. 

“The Witches’ Well,” by Adelina Carola 
Appleton, Seattle composer, was given in a 
résumé by Mrs. Appleton and assisting sing- 
ers. Florence Beeler had the leading role 
of Zara. 

Davin ScCHEETz CRAIG. 





Hochstein School Event 


Rocuester, N. Y., March 7.—A concert 
by students of the David Hochstein Mem- 
orial Music School was given on Sunday 
evening, Feb. 19, before an audience that 
filled the hall to the doors. 

The Hochstein Orchestra, under the 
leadership of Samuel Belov, who also con- 
ducts the Eastman School Orchestra, made 
its initial appearance, establishing a high 
standard of excellence. Harry Friedman, 
who received his training at the Hochstein 
School and who won an Eastman School 
scholarship last September, was violin solo- 
ist. 

Other numbers on the program were 
given by the girls’ string ensemble, the Moz- 
art Quartet, and the boys’ string ensemble, 
the David Hochstein Quartet. The concert 


was free. 
M. E. W. 





Miami Septuagenarians Give 
Club Program 


IAMI, FLA., March 7.—A recent 

meeting of the Cardinal Club, the 
members of which are all over seventy years 
of age, featured songs of the sweetheart 
days of those taking part. Dances of the 
period also had a place on the program. 
Mrs. Glenna St. Clair, whose daughter, Mrs. 
L. B. Safford, was the first musical worker 
in Miami children’s clubs, is president of the 
Cardinal Club this season. Mrs. Iva 
Sproule-Baker was the accompanist; and 
Mrs. Sally Ball was hostess —A. M. F 
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Complete Operatic Training 
_ Concert—oratorio 


Prof. M. ELFERT FLORIO corse 


27 West 57th Street, N. Y. 
TEACHER OF CELEBRATED SINGERS Tel.: Plaza 2690 By appoint a 








Mr. & Mrs. 
Frantz 


Mr. Proschowski is the Author of 
“The Way to Sing’”—C. C. Birchard & Co. “Beginner’s Book’’—Theodore Presser Co. 


Will Hold His Master Classes and Private Lessons 

In SAN FRANCISCO—May 21 to May 25 KEARNEY, NEBR.—June 
LOS ANGELES—May 28 to June 22 Address: 

Louise Gude, Beaux Arts Bldg., Louis H. Diercks, State Teachers’ 

Los Angeles, Calif., Associate Teacher 


Management: Merle Armitage, 
424 Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles 


25 to June 30 
College 


MINNEAPOLIS—Month of July 
Address: MacPhail School of Music 


NEW YORK STUDIO: 74 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
For available time, address Secretary, Telephone Endicott 0139 
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RICHARDSON MOLTER| 


i DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
L Exclusive Management: S. E. MacMILLEN, Steinway Hall, New York City 
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K of C AUDITORIUM 


SIst STREET AND EIGHTH AVENUE, NEAR IL.R.T. AND B.R.T. SUBWAY 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS, MUSICALS AND THEATRICAL PERFORMANCES. SEATING CAPACITY 
1550, STAGE CAPACITY 100, SEPARATE ENTRANCE, BOX OFFICE, DRESSING ROOMS, ETC. 
CIRCLE 7780 ADDRESS MANAGER 








Obhe Clebeland Tnastitute of ()usir 


June 20 ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL August 1 
PRIVATE LESSONS AND INDIVIDUAL WORK IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 
MASTER CLASSES IN PIANO, VIOLIN, VOICE, CELLO under 
Arthur Loesser, Andre de Ribaupierre, Marcel Salzinger, Victor de Gomez 
DAILY OPERA AND REPERTORY CLASSES PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Write for catalogue giving courses, fees and dormitory rates. 


MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 


2827 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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Teacher of Singing 
Vocal Art Science 
Vanderbilt Studios 


1s E. 38th St., New York 
Caledonia 0497 
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VOICE BUILDER and COACH 
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CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
ENSEMBLE PLAYER—COAOH 
VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL 
57 W. 58th ST.. NEW YORK 
Phone Plaza 2640 
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“MASTER I INSTITUTE OF UNITED -ARTS 


MUSIC PAINTING SCULPTURE ARCHITECTURE OPERA CLASS 
BALLET DRAMA LECTURES 
310 Riverside Drive Phone: 3860 Academy New York City 

















Concert Accompanist 
Address 
14 East 36th Street, New York City 
Tel.—Lexington 2042 
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SOPRANO 


Metropolitan Opera Company 
Maragement Haense! & Jones 
Ste'nway Hall, New York 


MARIE SUNDELIUS 














BLANCHE ANTHONY LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 





Tel. Endicott 2850 








RADIO—CONCERT—ORATORIO 
LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Address Sec’y, 411 West End Ave., New York 
A department of Lawrence College 


Carl J. Waterman, Dean Appleton, Wisconsin 











Operatic Coach, Conductor, Accompanist, Pianist, Com- 
PAGANU( c t poser. Specializes in Italian Repertoire. Professional 
Singers and Advanced Pupils only accepted, Studios 


Appointments by telephone, Nevins 3840 New York and Brooklyn. 
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Summer Classes 


Arranged by Gunn 


School in Chicago Announces Fac- 
ulty to Teach During Holiday 
Period 
Cuicaco, March 7.—The Gunn School of 
Music announces summer master classes to 

be held from June 25 to Aug. 4. 

The vocal department will enlist the serv- 
ices of Percy Rector Stephens, of New 
York, who comes for his third season at the 
Gunn School. In addition to private lessons, 
Mr. Stephens will feature auditory lessons, 
in which listeners will be permitted to engage 
in discussions. Christina Dickson, a grad- 
uate of the Royal College of Music, Lon- 
don, and Helen Ernsberger will assist Mr. 
Stephens. 

Howard Preston, bass of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, will also be a member of the 
summer faculty. Albert Borroff, a regular 
member of the Gunn School vocal faculty. 
will continue his work during the summer 
term. 


Concert Classes 


Lee Pattison, pianist, will teach for the 
first summer in several years, continuing 
his lecture-recitals and concert classes. 


Glenn Dillard Gunn, will give private 
lessons. He will also conduct “How to 
Study” classes and give lectures on normal 


training. Arthur Granquist and George Mul- 
finger are included on the piano faculty. 

Amy Neill and Guy Woodard compose 
the violin faculty, and Leo Sowerby will 
head the theory department. Special work 
in dramatic art will be offered by Edwin 
Stanley and Viola Roth. 

The public school music course will be 
under the direction of Robert Gomer Jones, 
a graduate of Trinity College, London, and 
head of the music department of Crane 
Junior College, Chicago. Courses in ele- 
mentary school music and junior high school 
music will be offered, for which promo- 
tional credit will be granted. All academic 
subjects in these courses may be taken at the 
city department of the University of Chi- 
cago or at Crane Junior College. The 
courses will be covered in six hours each 
week for the semester term of six weeks. 





Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, and Verna 
Nidig of Washington, D. C., were married 
recently in Weehawken. It is Werrenrath’s 
second trip to the altar. He has three 
children by a former wife. 
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War Office Discontinues Army 
Music School 
\V ASHINGTON, March 7.—The War 


Department has issued an order dis- 
continuing the Army Music School here. 
The reason given is that it has fulfilled its 
primary purpose and that further ac- 
complishments would not justify its cost. 
The present personnel of instructors and 
students will be assigned to the various new 
Army Air Corps Bands just authorized, and 
to other bands where vacancies exist. Fol- 
lowing the World War it was found neces 
sary to evolve a uniform method of band 
training and to provide competent instructors 
and band leaders in reorganizing the Ameri- 
can Army bands. In order to accomplish 
this, the Army Music School with five 
courses—band leader, preparatory band 
leader, soloist and bandsman—was organized 
in May, 1923. During its existence the 
school has provided a band leader for every 
authorized band, and has also graduated a 
large number of soloists and bandsmen. 

A. T..M 

SeATTLE.—Randall Williams, student of 
the Paul Pierre McNeely studio, played in 
recital in the Spanish ballroom of the 
Olympic Hotel, giving as his principal num- 
ber the Mac Dowell “Froica” Sonata. Young 
Williams revealed himself a gifted student 
of the piano. 
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Newsreel 


Photo by International 

Sixteen or Eighteen Members of an Orchestra Selected from the Loew’s Theater 

Bands Recently Made a Tour in This Gigantic Plane Under the Auspices of the 
American Society for Aviation. 


Judges Chosen for Contest 
Sponsored by Bowl 


OS ANGELES, March 7.—Eugene 
Goossens, conductor of the Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra; Henri Verbrug- 


ghen, conductor of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, and Dr. Artur Rodzinsky, assistant 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
have been named judges of the composition 
competition sponsored by the Hollywood 
Bowl Association, according to an announce- 
ment made by Allan C. Balch, president. 
The contest for 1928 was scheduled to close 
on March ], the prize going to the composer 
of the best overture of not more than eight 
minutes duration. Only American citizens 
were eligible this year, but next year’s con- 
test will be open to composers of other 
countries. A suite for orchestra will be 
asked for 1929. Gertrude Ross is chairman 
of the Bowl prize committee. 


H. D.C 


in Houston 


Houston, Tex., March 7.—John McCor- 
mack gave an artistic concert on Feb. 16 in 
the Scottish Rite Cathedral under the direc- 


McCormack 


tion of Edna Saunders Concert Bureau. The 
assisting artist was Lauri Kennedy, and 
Edwin Schneider accompanied. 

H. F. 


Students Reveal 
Creative Talents 


College of Music in Cincinnati Gives 
Program of Original 
Compositions 

CINCINNATI, March 7—The teaching of 
composition at the College of Music is in 
charge of Dr. Sidney C. Durst, who recently 
presented several of his gifted young pupils 
in music of their own. 

Constance Cochnower showed unusual ver- 
satility as the author of a piano solo, “Clois- 
ter Scene” (in the Aeolian mode), which 
she played herself; “Fairy Tale For a 
Sleepy Child,” for ’cello, played by Arthur 
Knecht with Miss Cochnower at the piano; 
and “In The Shadow of Your Heart,” after 
a poem by Rosetti, which Helen Gough, 
violinist, Arthur Knecht, ’cellist and Miss 
Cochnower played. 

Harriet Neblett Rose was represented by 
several songs, three solos and a quartet for 
women’s voices. Henry Woodward, who 
writes for the organ, composed three num- 
bers in ancient style; these were played by 
Margaret Adams. Eleanor Peabody Rouse 
contributed several songs which were sung 
by Mary Braun. One of which was 
especially well received, partly because the 
poem was written by George Elliston, Cin- 
cinnati poet. 

Mildred Steinwart, who has been a liberal 
contributor in past original programs, was 
represented by a Fantasia in A Flat for 
piano, which she played. Ralph Eugene 
Hartzell composed a song, “The Wanderer,” 
and Wayne Fisher contributed the novelty of 
the evening in a composition for two pianos 
and organ. Dorothy Stolzenbach and Hers- 
chel Lindstedt assisted the composer. 

Grace D. GoLpENBURG. 





Sunday Concerts in Indianapolis 

INDIANAPOLIS, March 7.—The sculpture 
court of the Herron Art Institute was 
crowded to overflow on Sunday afternoon, 
Feb. 12, when the attraction was “An Hour 
with Brahms,” given by Lilian A. Flickinger, 
soprano, who sang twelve lieder in splendid 
style. A sketch of the composer was given 
by Lenore Coffin. Paula Kipp played the 
accompaniments. These Sunday afternoon 
concerts have become very popular and are 
offered gratis to the public by Indianapolis 
artists. Others recently appearing were 
Williard MacGregor, Hugh McGibney, 
Ferdinand Schaefer, Louise Essex, Louise 
Dauner, Helen Warrum Chappell and Bomar 
Cramer. 4H * 
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Perry Averill BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 215 West Sist Street, New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 1346 


Salvatore Avitabile =... e+ 


Teacher of Famous Metropolitan Opera Artists 
Studic 74, Metropolitan a New York 
Telephone: Pennsylvania 2634 





—=— 
PIANIST—ACCOM- 
Ralph Douglass = tNisT— TEACHING 
Coach to Many Prominent fctione 


Studio: Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York 
(By Appointment) Residence Phone: Billings 6200 


Engberg, Mme. Davenport 
VIOLINIST 
Teacher of Emily Bent Dow and Catherine Wade 
Smith—Winners National Federation Contests 
1702 Belmont Avenue Seattle, Wash. 








Arthur Baecht VIOLINIST 
CONCERTS RECITALS INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 607 High Serest, Newark, N. J. 
Telephone: Mitchell 1114 





Ella Bachus-Behr 
231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone: Riverside 8041 
TEACHER OF THE 


Susan S. Boice ART OF SINGING 
Chickering Hall, 28 West Sith Street, New York 








Residence Telephone: Plaza 7938 
TEACHER 
William S. Brady of ARR 


Studio: 137 West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 3580 


Fay Foster VO 


A 

Studio: 15 West llth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: Watkins 1101 

Director Vocal Dept., Ogontz School, Ogontz, Pa. 


Caroline Beeson Fry 7° $cHER. 
Hall 


New York Studio: Carnegie 
Phone: Circle 0321 
White Plains Studio: 2 Orchard Parkway 
"Phone: White. Plains 3200 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Beatin late 














Voice—Piano 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York 





Cirele 1350 
TEACHER 
Carl Haydn OF SINGING 
Studio: 332 West 89th Street, New York City 
"Phone: Schuyler 3622 
Studios 


Tenstey ore Forge- Berumen 
4 West 6th Street, New York 





TEACHER 
Dudley Buck on ethome 
471 West End Avenue 
Telephone: Endicott 7449 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 


Address: 115 ae 69th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8623 Rhinelander 








V. Colombati VOICE PLACEMENT 


Teacher of Josephine Legere 
Studio: = West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: Susquehanna 1980 





H PIANIST—TEACHER 
Eleanor Cumings ACCOMP ANIST 
MacDowell Club, 168 East 73rd Street, 
Residence Studie: ucsten Te 
Breaxvilie, Westchester 


Co, N. “ye 





Arthur J. Hubbard 


Vincent V. 
Teachers of S 
First assistant Dr. George a 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, as}. 


Helen Allen Hunt CONTRALTO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 








543 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
Alexander Kisselburgh ®4A®!TONE 
CONCERT ORATORIO ORCHESTRA 


Associate of Louis Graveure 
Studio: 717-A, Steinway Hall, New York City 
Telephone: Bayside 5370; Circle 5231 





VOICE 
Arthur Lawrason SPECIALIST 
171 West Tist S$ New York 
Telephone: Susque 2091 





Caroli TEACHER 
oline Lowe on eine 


COACHING 
Chickering Studios—29 West S7th Street—Plaza 2690 
Many pupils appearing in concerts and musical 





comedies. 
lei TEACHER 
dore Luckstone OF SINGING 
200 West S7th Street New York 


Telephone: Circle 3560 





Mrs. John Dennis Mehan gna 
COACH REPERTOIRE 
tudio: 76 Hall, New York 


All Appointments by Telephone—1472 Circle 
Philipp Mittell VIOLINIST 


Teacher well-known artists. 
Van Dyke a ©. war 4 Eighth Ave., New York 
Telephone: Columbus 8852 








Mme. Katherine Morreale sopraNo 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
176 West 72nd Street New York City 
Phone: Endicott 7957 





Homer Mowe 


VOICE TRAINING 
166 West 72nd Street, New York 


Francis Rogers cent 


ARIT 
AND TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio: 144 East 62nd Street, New York 


Stuart Ross PIANIST 
ARTIST ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
588 West End Ave. New York City 








Phone: Schuyler 1468 
° i... ll SOLO VIOLINIST 
Michael Sciapiro COMPOSER 


INSTRUCTION 
Sole Associate Teacher of OTAKAR SEVCIK 


108 West 75th Street New York City 
Telephone: Trafalgar 9002 


Frederick Schlieder “= M., F. A. G 0. 


Science and Art Blended in Creative Expression. 
Author of “Lyric Composition Through 
Improvisation” 


146 Central Park, West 





New York, N. Y 





Harry Reginald Spier 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
117 West 86th Street Phone: Schuyler 0572 





Telephone: Endicott 2165 Residence Phone: Raymond 3086 
Anthon H : 
¥Y Pesci TENOR Charles Gilbert Spross PIANIST 
OPERA — CONCERTS — RECITALS ACCOMPANIST rd gee 


earn OF ad 
758 Flatbush Ave r yn 
STUDIOS f 71 5 E. 38th St., New York 
PHONES: 


BAL * 2930-J  - Lexington so08 


; COMPOSER 
Meyer Posner CONDUCTOR 


Teacher of HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, etc. 


Address: 1976 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Telephone: Harlem 0391 


CONTRALTO 


Adele Luis Rankin 
Art of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New Yor 
"Phone Pennsylvania 2634 


TEACHER 
Carl M. Roeder OF PIANO 
Technique Normal Training 
2 ew York 











Interpretation 
603-604 je 
é Phone: Circle 1350 

Residence Phone: Wadsworth 0041 





Cc ie Studio 504 Pho Circle 8964 
Wedne ays Available for Coneerta te 
New York and Vicinity 





Charles Tamme TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
Telephone: Trafalgar 3614 


Theo. Van Yorx 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 4 West 40th Street 
Telephone: Pennsylvania 4792 
Specialist on the Socakinn Voice 





TENOR 





Claude Warford TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studios: 4 West 40th Street, New York 
Telephone: Pennsylvania 47 
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FRANCESCO DADDI 


Specialist in Voice Training f 
for Opera and Recitals 5 | 
755 











HARRIET | CASE 


Teacher of 
|__ 12s KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 











; PODOLSKY 


PIANIST 
. Fine Arts Building, 








ALICE HACKETT 


in Musical Interpretation fer Chil- 
dren Programs fer Junior 
Musical Pictures for Women’s Clubs 











1510-3rd Ave. N., Fort Dedge, lowa 
RUDOLPH 


~eunst REUTER 


Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, New York 














HEMPEL 


Management 
R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York 
STEINWAY PIANO 

















‘MINTZ 


4 Teacher of Singing 


Active Member Guild of Vocal Teachers, Inc. 


Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., New York 
Telephone: Academy 0573 














| The Jane Acorn Residence 
(Formerly The Acorn Club) 
| Now at 331 West 10ist Street, New York City 
Directors: Mary F. Fraser—M. Ethel Sliter 
A Delightful Residence for Young Women Students of 
MUSIC—ART—BUSINESS 
| Write, for Booklet Seventh Year 














FREDERICK 


GUNSTER 


TENOR 


_ RICHARD COPL EY 
New York City 











Ina Bourskaya 


Mezzo Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera 
Company 
Ravinia Opera Company 








“The Incomparable Butterfly” 


TAMAKI MIURA 


Japenese Soprano 


Mgt. TAMAKI MIURA 
Hotel Ansonia, New Yerk, N. Y. 











SOPRANO 
R. L. Stokes says: Her diction and enunciation in the 








croup of German songs heard was nigh beyond eavil. 
Recital Management, Leslie Tompkins 
101 West 42d Street, N. Y. C. 





|ABBIE MITCHELL | 











Modern Institute of Vioiin 


Presidents: Buge: chan one et Risisles, Pablo Casals 


Mr. LU Director 
Mme. 8. JOACHIM-CHAIGNEAU (Master Classes) 
WUl teach lst to September in Paris 
Apply Secretary, 16 Ave. Villars, Paris 7° 
American Branch (Inc.) 
ne) WILKOMIRSKI, GEORGES SZPI- 
ALSKI, CHARLES LAGOURGUE 
Fine Arts Building, Studie 7/6 
Phone: 


Wabash 4074 








CHARLES W. EDDY 


1425 Broadway New York City 
Pennsylvania 2634 


Pianist Accompanist 














Clubs in Houston Alliance Upholds 


Continue Advance 


Junior Counsellors Federation Is 
Formed; Girls’ Group 
Gives Concerts 


Houston, Tex., March 7.—A Houston 
Federation of Junior Music Club Counsel- 
lors was organized on Feb. 16 in the Lamar 
Hotel. 

Ffteen counsellors of the twenty-five 
junior clubs were present. Mrs. E. G. Go- 
dard, state chairman of the junior depart- 
ment in the Texas Federation of Music 
Clubs, presided. Mrs. S. L. Van Nort 
was selected president; Myrtis Brooks, sec- 
retary, and Mrs. E. G. Godard, treasurer. 
Mrs. E. H. Deaver was made chairman of 
the press committee, which includes Bessie 
G. McCollough and Mrs. H. J. Thompson. 
Mrs. W. A, Stubblefield was chosen chair- 
man of the advisory board, which includes 
Mrs. Charles C. Perry and Kathrine Morgan. 

Meetings will be held at stated intervals. 
Arrangements will be made to observe Music 
Week. The Juvenile Music Club will spon- 
sor a doll festival under the direction of 
Mrs. Stubb!efield. 


Ensemble Programs 


Ensemble playing has been featured on 
recent programs of the Girls’ Musical Club. 
At the second open meeting of the season 
held in the Museum of Fine Arts under the 
leadership of Clara Duggan Madison, the 
program included music by Mozart, Grieg, 
Rachmaninoff, Schubert, Flotow and Liszt. 
Instrumentalists and singers taking part 
were Bessie Griffith, Mrs. J. D. Brightwell, 
Harry Schmidt, Mrs. Lucile Jackson Coombs 
Verna McKissick, Mrs. A. M Tomfohrde, 
Mrs. Sam Fink, Mrs. Herman Keller, A. R. 
Carlton; Mrs. William Ahring, Mrs. Roy 
Brand, Mrs. J. E. Rote, Mrs Roy Burleson, 
Sherrod Durant, Mrs. Corrine Dargan 
Brooks, Mildred Beard and Dorothy Du- 
Mars. a 

At the regular meeting of the Girls 
Musical Club ensemble works by Beethoven 
and Brahms were studied. Mrs. Florence 
Cushing, who was in charge of the pro- 
gram, gave an account of visiting the Bee- 
thoven Museum in Bonn. Musical numbers 
were given by Margaret Britton, Mrs. Anna 
Clyde Plunkett, Dorothy DuMars, Mrs. Cor- 
rine Dargan Brooks, Mrs. William Ahring, 
Mrs. Guy Stowell, Mrs Bates Thomas, 
John Marshall, Card Elliot, Margaret Brit- 


ton, A, E. Dalrymple, George Keller, J. 
Moody Dawson, Louise Daniels, Mrs. 
Catherine McComb Lobitz, Mrs. Mary 


Catherine Bruhl, Mrs. George Raezer and 
Helen Freyer. 

Jane Cammack, former president of the 
Girl’s Musical Club, has left for Berlin for 
a period of vocal study. Mayola Frances 
Patton is now the club’s president. 


Johnen Appointed Choir Director 


CrnctnNATI, March 7.—Louis John John- 
en, baritone, one of the younger members of 
oy Cincinnati Conservatory of Music facul- 

has been appointed choir director of the 
Ww ‘alnut Hills Christian Church. Mr. 
Johnen, not out of his twenties, started his 
career as a boy chorister in the Cincinnati 
May Festival. Editor-in-chief of his high 
school annual; graduate from the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati with honors in chemis- 
try; artist in the Zoo Opera Company for 
seven seasons; teacher of history, French 
and mathematics in a Connecticut high 
school; studio director of broadcasting sta- 
tions: soloist at the New York Matinée 
Musicale; soloist with the Armco Band, 
Middletown, Ohio,—these are some of the 
steps Mr. Johnen has taken in his general 
progress. Mr. Johnen received his instruc- 
tion at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
under John A. Hoffmann and the late Ralph 
Lyford. He studied in New York under 
Robgrt. Hosea, a former Cincinnatian. 





“Bach Society in Cincinnati Elects 


Directors 


CINCINNATI, March 7.—At a recent busi- 
ness meeting of the Bach Society, Emma B. 
Seebaum, Sigmund Culp and Frank Kele- 
man were elected to membership on the 
board of directors. Members are making 
active preparations for their next annual 
“Bach-Fest,” which will be held on March 
21, the two hundred and forty-third anni- 
versary of the master’s birth. 

G. D. G. 


Robert Steel, baritone of the Chicago and 
Philadelphia grand opera companies, was 
married to Beryl Van Horn of Bala, Pa., 
Feb. 3 


Banner of Music 


New Institute and Course Have 
Artistic Influence on the 
Community 


ALLIance, Oxn10, March 7.—After a num- 
ber of years spent as director of the Mount 
Union College Conservatory of Music, and 
in similar associations with other colleges, 
E. Laurence Allen has become director and 
founder of the new Alliance Institute of 
Musie, which has practically a capacity en- 
rollment. 


The faculty includes E. Laurence Allen, 
teacher of piano, organ and theory, who 
studied piano with Glenn Dillard Gunn and 
Walter Spry of Chicago, and with Arthur 
Newstead of the Peabody Conseryatory of 
Music, Baltimore. He studied organ with 
Clarence Eddy and Wilhelm Middleschulte, 
Chicago, Gaston Deither, New York, and 
Arthur Kraft, Cleveland. He also studied 
at Monmouth College Conservatory, the 
Institute of Musical Art and Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 


Studied in Berlin 


Franklyn Carnahan, guest teacher at the 
Institute, is a Cleveland musician. He is 
a pupil of Victor Heinz of Berlin, Maurice 
Dumesnil of Paris and Alberto Jonas of 
New York. 

Mrs. Eb. M. Jones, Jr., teaches voice. 
She is a pupil of Rita Eland and Lila Robe- 
son of Cleveland, and has also studied in 
Chicago with Oscar Saenger and Harold 
B. Maryott, Mrs. Jones taught voice at 
Mount Union College before joining the 
Allen Institute forces. 

Kenneth M. Bailey, graduate of the Dan- 
na Institute of Music, Warren, Ohio, teaches 
violin. Fern Miller and Ida King, both 
pupils of Carnahan and graduates of the 
Mount Union Conservatory of Music, are 
on the faculty as piano teachers. Miss 
Miller specializes in teaching children, and 
is assisted by Mrs. E. L. Allen in the Kins- 
cella Method. 

During the summer session of the Insti- 
tute, Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, founder of 
the Kinscella Method of teaching children, 
will be a member of the faculty. 


Church Gives Course 


The final number on a course sponsored 
by the choir of the First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church was to be given by Franklyn 
Carnahan, pianist, and Jacha Veisse, violin- 
ist, the latter a member of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, on the evening of February 29. 
Artists appearing on this course have been 
Rae Bernstein, pianist of Chicago; Barre 
Hill, baritone, Chicago; and Edwin Arthur 
Kraft. organist of Cleveland. The Can- 
tata “The Rose Maiden” by Cowen was sung 
by the choir, directed by E. Allen. 

The United States Marine Band, led by 
Captain William J. Stannard, presented aft- 
ernoon and evening programs in the High 
School Auditorium early this month under 
the auspices of the Woman’s Club. As a 
civic organization, the Alliance Woman's 
Club is backing the Alliance Symphony 
Orchestra this season. The orchestra, in its 
sixth year, is directed by Richard W. Op- 
penheim. 


National Music Week 


Plans are under way for the observance 
of National Music week in May by various 
organizations in the city. Under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. R. L. Rutledge, president of the 
Mount Union College Women’s Club, “Pi- 
nafore” is to be presented in the high school 
auditoriums on two evenings. Students in 
the Conservatory of Music at the College 
are to have the principal réles. As president 
of the Alliance Music Study Club, Mrs. 
Rutledge is also planning an open meeting 
and special program for that organization 
in National Music Week. 

M. Geyer. 





Will Give Czech and Hungarian 
Music 


A program of Czechslovak and Hungari- 
an music new to America will be given by 
the chorus of the Schola Cantorum, Hugh 
Ross conductor, in Carnegie Hall March 
14. This program is “designed to give as 
complete a picture as possible within the 
confines of one concert of the racially 
characteristic music of these countries.” 
It will include folk songs and ballads ar- 
ranged for mixed choir, women’s chorus, 


solo voice and men’s chorus by Kodaly, 
Barték, Smetana, 
and Novak. 


Kricka, Foerster, Matal 
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POUL BAI 


Toronto Conservatory of Music 
Res.: 35 Murray St., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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VOCAL STUDIO 


2025 Broadway New Y . ¥. 
Phone: Racor oe 

















FRANK Concert ae Toate and Teacher 
WATSON wow Engiand ~~ e Music 


MINNIE STRATTON , Mezzo RB ny 
WATSON = “Sena'a.feee 


Studio: 331 Huntington Avenue, BOSTON 
Baldwin Piano 
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* Hall + 
81g West 51 th Street + New York 
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Charlotte Welch Dixon 
Pianist and 
(Exponent of LaForge-Berdmen Studios) 
Available for professional assistance 
through Middle West 
Address: 287 Rayen-Wood Bldg.. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
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R.E.JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway New York C ity N.Y. 








ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 


ADVANCED METHODS OF PIANO 
CLASS INSTRUCTION 


Normal Training for Teachers 
Children’s Classes 


38 West S7th St., New York 
Phone Circle 6322 








Charles J. 
Gail Martin 








ALBERT STOESSEL 


CONDUCTOR 
New York University, New York 








BEATRICE 


ELLIOTT 


AUSTRALIAN SOPRANO 
Available for Concerts and Oratorios 
ss: VITTORIO TREVISAN 








Addre 
418 Fine Arts Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Kayes Photo Townsend Studio 
; ae On the Beach at—Not Waikaiki, But Palm Beach, John Charles Thomas, 
Herbert Photos Tenor, (Right) and Mrs. Thomas (Left) Enjoy a Sun-bath With Friends. 
Giovanni Martinelli, Metropolitan Tenor, With Mme. Martinelli and the Two Small 
Martinellis Enjoys a Sunday Drive in Central Park. 
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John Barrymore and His Leading Lady, Camilla Horn, Entertain Beniamino Gigli, 
Metropolitan Tenor, During His Visit to the United Artists’ Studio in Hollywood. 


Underwood and Underwood 

David Mannes, for Ten Years Conductor of the Metropolitan Museum of 

Arts’ Free Symphony Concerts, Examines Carl Brandien’s painting of the 
Museum on Concert Nights. 


~ 


Photo International News Reel 
“Babe” Ruth Teaches a Group of Boys from the St. Mary's Industrial School Martha Attwood, a Metropolitan Soprano and a Recent Bride, Sang the 
Band a Few Fine Points About His New Saxophone Which Was given to Him by National Anthem at the Unveiling of the First Poster on the Steps of City 
Paul Whiteman. Halil Feb. 1; Mayor Walker Was Master of Ceremonies. 





